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TIIK  MACK*)  MONTMKNT.  H  A  ItAN  A,  (TltA. 


<  >n  May  20.  1010, 1  Im*  Cuban  ('«*l<‘braU‘<|  t  li<‘  fouri(‘<‘ni  )i  anni\«‘rsary  of  f  Ik*  day  upon  which  wascsf  ah- 

li>h<*d  their  cuinpletc  aiil<*nuniy.  In  llabana  the  chief  feature  »»f  the  celehrati(,n  wa.s  the  uiueilinj:  of 
the  Macen  iiiumiiiient ,  erected  in  honor  r»f  one  c»f  ('uha's  ^rreatest  her(»es.  Anloiii(»  Maceo.  Tlie  nionu- 
If  lent .  flesi^ned  aiel  e\ecute(l  by  1  he  Italian  sculptor.  Doiiienit  o  lloni.  is  said  to  he  one  of  his  niost  art  isl  ic 
works.  It  consist  sofa  lar^e  bronze  eipiestrian  si  at  iieot  <  ieti.  Maceo.  mounted  on  aspliuidid  marble  column 
I  earing  the  inscrint ion  an<l  ornamented  by  tin*  bronze  fifjure  of  a  Winded  Victory  attemled  by  her  sup¬ 
porters- Justice,  ratriotism.  Action,  Sacrifice,  and  'I'hou^ilit.  'I‘he  base  is  ornamented  by  a  numi  er  of 
symbolic  figures  in  l<ronze. 
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RESULTS  OF  MEETING  OF  INTER  N.VTIONAL  HIGH  COMMISSION  IN 
HUENOS  AIRES. 

PLANS  for  vigorously  anti  offoctivoly  carrying  forward  the  work 
of  the  International  High  (’onunission  were  made  by  Secre¬ 
tary  McAdoo  and  the  other  members  of  the  central  executive 
council  and  the  Uniteil  States  sectittn  of  the  commission  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Washington  June  1.5. 

This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  central  executive  council,  which 
was  created  at  the  Buenos  Aires  meeting  of  the  commission  in  April. 
The  commission  has  a  section  in  each  American  Republic,  and  the 
central  executive  council  represents  the  governing  authority  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  various  sections  and  direct  the  general  work. 

Secretary  McAdoo  is  president  of  the  council.  Prof.  John  Bassett 
Moore  is  vice  president,  and  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe  is  secretary  general. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned,  the  meeting  of  the  United 
States  section  of  the  commission  was  attended  by  the  following  mem¬ 
bers:  Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher;  Andrew  J.  Peters,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury;  Paul  M.  Warburg,  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board;  John  H.  Fahey,  of  Boston. 

The  council  and  the  United  States  section  reviewed  the  important 
achievements  of  the  Buenos  Aires  conference  and  resolved  that  no 
effort  should  be  spared  to  obtain  practical  results  in  strengthening 
the  financial  and  commercial  relations  of  the  American  Republics 
and  in  bringing  about  uniformity  of  legislation  in  matters  affecting 
Pan  American  trade  and  commerce. 

It  was  decided  to  take  up  innnediately  with  the  State  Department 
the  question  of  negotiating  treaties  with  the  Republics  of  Latin 
America  for  the  creation  of  gold  trust  funds  between  the  different 
American  countries,  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  gold  settlement 
fund  maintained  by  the  Federal  reserve  hanks  at  Washington  and 
administered  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Such  international 
gold  trust  funds  would  prove  of  the  gn'atest  convenience  and  assist¬ 
ance  to  commerce  in  connection  with  exchanges, saving  unnecessarj’ 


Copyrightod  by  Brown  A  Dawson  and  E.  M.  Newman. 


CELEBRATING  THE  CENTENARY  OF  ARGENTINE  INDEPENDENCE. 

The  above  picture  shows  the  capitol  and  i)Iaza  in  Buenos  Aires,  iiluminated  by  searchlights  in  honor  of  the  celebration  of  tiie  100th  anniversary  of  tlie  deciaration  of  independence, 
on  the  night  of  July  9th,  1916.  It  was  just  100  years  ago  that  the  National  Tonstituent  Congress  assembled  in  a  iittle  huiiding  in  Tucuman  for  the  imrpose  of  adopting  and  sign¬ 
ing  the  historic  document  whicli  gave  birth  to  the  .\rgcntine  nation.  The  Congress  ha<t  assembied  on  March  24,  1810,  and  after  SJ  months  of  delil>eration  drafte<i  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  whicli  every  delegate  signed  on  the  day  of  aiijournment  July  9.  Over  four  years  prior  to  this  event,  however  (May  25,  1810),  the  last  Spanish  Viceroy, 
Cisneros,  had  been  deposed  by  the  patriots  of  Buenos  .\ires  ami  a  provisional  directory  had  as.sumed  the  reins  of  power  and  continueil  its  functions  untii  the  formal  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  paved  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  the  election  of  the  officials  of  the  e.vccutive,  • 
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transfers  of  gold  in  settlement  of  balances,  with  all  the  attendant  loss 
and  expense. 

In  working  out  the  plan  for  gold  trust  funds,  the  unit  of  money  of 
account  eipialing  one-fifth  of  the  American  gold  dollar,  which  was 
approved  at  the  Buenos  Aires  meeting  as  a  standard  for  the  American 
Republics,  will  be  of  great  value.  If  this  unit  is  adopted  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  countries  as  a  standard  money  of  account,  it  will  provide  a  uniform 
basis  for  transactions  between  all  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
and  of  North  America,  and  also  will  offer  a  basis  likely  to  be  adopted 
for  the  actual  coinage  of  gold  by  the  various  countries  as  they  find 
themselves  able  to  put  into  effect  a  gold  currency  system  of  their 
own. 

The  council  also  decided  to  undertake,  through  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  negotiation  of  treaties  to  facilitate  the  work  of  commercial 
travelers  and  to  abolish  license  fees  which  now  exist  in  many  coun¬ 
tries,  as  well  as  the  numerous  onerous  restrictions  upon  the  admission 
and  circidation  of  samples  of  American  gootls.  If  these  treaties  can 
be  negotiated,  it  will  be  a  great  accomplishment  in  the  promotion  of 
financial  and  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America. 

The  United  States  section  of  the  commission  will  also  recommend 
to  Postmaster  General  Burleson  that  steps  be  taken  to  provide  for 
the  representation  of  the  ITiited  States  at  the  proposed  postal  con¬ 
ference  to  be  held  in  Montevideo,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  International  High  Commission. 

Secretary  McAdoo  has  already  made  plans  to  put  into  effect  at 
once  the  recommendations  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Conference  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  uniform  nomenclature  of  classification  of  merchandise  for 
the  purpose  of  commercial  statistics,  and  in  this  relation  wiU  utilize 
the  standard  monetary  unit  of  account.  Illustrating  the  progress 
made,  this  plan  will  be  put  in  force  by  the  Secretary  in  connection 
with  the  statistics  for  the  calendar  year  1916,  and  will  afford  means  of 
intelligent  comparison  with  similar  statistics  in  the  other  Latin 
American  countries  which  will  adopt  the  uniform  nomenelature 
approved  by  the  Buenos  Aires  Conference. 

The  central  exeeutive  couneil  and  the  commission  will  recommend 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  steps  be  taken  for  the  adoption  by  the 
ITiited  States  and  the  various  countries  of  Latin  America  of  the 
resolutions  on  customs  modilication,  including  the  model  consular 
invoice,  agreed  upon  in  1910.  Only  a  few  countries  have  ratified  the 
resolutions,  and  their  ratification  hy  the  remaining  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  will  greatly  facilitate  the  transaction  of  busi¬ 
ness  among  them  and  simplify  customs  procedure. 

The  council  will  also  take  up  the  (piestion,  through  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  of  securing  ratification  of  the  important  patent,  trade- 


J'KESIDKNT  roKKAS,  OK  PANAMA,  DEMVEKIN*!  AN  AUDHESS  AT  THE  IN AICPKATIUN  OF  THE  (  IlIKlUl  l  KAII.UOAI),  AT  DAVID,  (  Al’ITAD  OK 

CIllKKil  l,  APKII,  22,  mti. 


The  oilii'iiU  initiiKiiriition  of  this  first  iial  ioiuil  railwiiy  of  Piinamu  took  plaee  A|iril  22-21),  IDlli,  and  was  ntiirked  by  memorable  celebral  ions  and  impressive  ceremonies.  'I'he  Presi¬ 
dent,  (ablnetollicials.diiilomatic  officers,  and  hiKh  Government  officials  traveletl  from  Panama  fo  David  fo  iKirticiiKiie  in  the  event.  A  trip  over  flic  entire  line  was  iimdc  and 
the  various  bridKes,  shops,  anil  aiixiiiary  piililic  works  were  insiiected.  On  the  niKht  of  the  2.5th  Mr.  K.  \V.  Jlebard,  of  the  constructiii);  firm,  lendered  a  lianqiiet  to  t  lie  Presi¬ 
dent  and  eahinet  and  this  was  followed"  by  a  State  liall  given  by  the  iieople  of  the  Chiriqui  to  the.se  distinguished  ollii  ials. 
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murk,  and  (•(»|)vri<;lit  convcntinns  of  and  tho  pocnniarv  cdaiins 

convention  of  the  same  year. 

With  reference  to  the  (piestion  of  extension  of  tlie  arbitration  of 
eommereial  disputes  between  citizens  of  the  Pan  American  coun¬ 
tries  throu<;h  their  respective  eommereial  bodies,  whieli  was  ap])roved 
by  the  Buenos  Aires  meetiii",  the  council  will  take  up  with  tin*  ('ham- 
h(*r  of  Commerei'  of  the  Ihiited  States  the  important  jnohlem  of 
securing  the  favorable  action  by  other  chambers  of  commerce  than 
that  of  Buenos  Aires  with  which  such  an  agreement  is  now  in  working 
onler.  The  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Uruguay  has  alnauly 
announced  its  intention  to  enter  into  such  a  convention  with  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

While,  of  coiu’se,  these  arrangements  are  of  an  unofhcial  character 
and  between  commercial  bodies,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  will  receive  the  cooperation  of  the  central  executive 
council  in  perfecting  the  arrangements. 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  MIS.SOUKI  BANKERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  received  a  letter  from  W.  F.  Keysi'r, 
secretary  of  the  Missouri  Bankers’  Association,  inclosing  a  copy  of 
the  following  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Missouri 
Bankers’  Association  at  its  convention  assembled  in  St.  Louis  on 
May  24,  following  an  address  didivered  by  the  Director  (leneral 
upon  the  topic  of  “Pan  Americanism  and  what  it  means  to  the 
Central  West  of  the  United  States”: 

Whereas  the  Missouri  Bankers’  Association  appreciates  the  great  importance  of 
the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  both  in  fostering  and  cementing  closer  inter¬ 
national  relations  among  tlie  different  Governments  of  the  American  Continent,  and 
also  the  practical  value  of  such  work  to  the  business  interests  of  the  United  iSlates  as 
a  whole,  and  the  Middle  West  in  particular:  Therefore  he  it 

Rfsolrcd,  That  this  association  hereby  heartily  indorses  the  aims  of  the  organization 
named  and  approves  the  idea  of  their  further  prosecution  and  enlargement. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  organization  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  that  this  resolution 
was  passed  entirely  upon  the  initiative  of  the  association,  it  has  ti 
special  signilicance  which  will  be  gratifying  to  all  those  who  watch 
with  satisfaction  tin*  gntwth  throughout  the  Lhiited  Stat(*s  of  interest 
in  the  relations  of  that  country  with  its  sister  American  Republics. 


TRA.NSOCEAN  FINANCE  AND  CO.MMERCE  CORPOR.VTION. 

A  New  York  organization  for  tin*,  purpose  of  initiating  and  pro¬ 
moting  financial  ndations  with  the  Republics  (*f  Latin  America  has 
re.c<*ntly  Imumi  incorporate**!  und(*r  the  name  of  tin*  Transoc<*an  Finance 
and  ('ommerce*  ('orporation.  Heading  the  (Uiterprise  as  its  officers 
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are  men  well  known  in  financial  circles  of  the  United  States  and  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  conditions  in  the  countries  where  they  plan 
to  operate.  The  corj>oration  proposes  to  assist  the  countries  to  the 
south  in  solviii"  arising  financial  problems  and  to  develop  its  business 
along  the  lines  adopted  by  Eurt)pean  banking  houses.  As  part  of  the 
business  operations  it  is  proposed  to  make  advances  on  crops  and 
products,  to  place  mortgages  on  real  property,  to  negotiate  Govern¬ 
ment  transactions  and  contracts,  and  to  aid  in  developing  mining, 
electrical  and  hydraidic  opportunities,  as  well  as  railroad  construction. 
Among  the  ofRcials  of  the  corporation,  which  lias  its  headquarters  at 
03  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  are  Frank  B.  Wiborg,  president; 
John  Adams  Dix,  Theodore  May,  and  Sidney  W.  Fish. 


TO  TEACH  PORTUGUESE  AT  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  the  University  of  Illinois,  of 
Urbana,  III.,  that  the  department  of  Romance  languages  will  offer 
courses  in  Portuguese  during  the  coming  academic  year.  A  native 
of  Portugal  has  been  appointed  instructor,  and  the  hope  is  expressed 
that  there  may  be  as  much  interest  shown  in  this  language  as  there 
is  in  the  Spanisli  classes.  While  the  latter  is  taught  in  a  majority 
of  leading  college  and  universities,  the  number  of  institutions  offer¬ 
ing  the  Portuguese  language  is  yet  small,  but  it  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  the  growth  is  gradual  and  steady. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TROPICAL  FORESTRY  AT  YALE. 

A  special  departimnit  for  instruction  and  research  in  tropical  for" 
estry  has  recently  been  initiated  by  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry.  As 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  this  is  the  first  professional  institution  to 
establish  a  regular  course  in  this  liranch  of  study,  and  it  is  planned 
to  even  organize  field  parties  to  conduct  the  researches  in  the  forest 
lands  of  South  and  Central  America.  The  field  of  tropical  forestry" 
is  almost  untouched,  and  as  there  are  growing  intimations  that  the 
vast  forest  lands,  both  State  and  N ational,  of  these  tropic  countrie  s  are 
to  f)e  developed,  the  training  of  .young  men  for  a  thorough  and  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  of  forestry  to  enable  them  to  place  this  science  on  a 
pi'iTuanent  basis  in  tliese  countries  has  become  a  necessity.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  present  requirements  of  tlie  school,  a  student  must  have 
completed  at  least  thnui  years  of  collegiate  work  to  become  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Forestry.  Special  students,  not  can¬ 
didates  for  the  degree,  will  be  admitt(*d  with  less  scholastic  prepara¬ 
tion.  Further  jiarticulars  and  a  descrijitive  catalogue  covering  this 
department  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Yale  School  of 
Forestry,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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EFFECT  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR  ON  ARGENTINE  FOREIGN  SHIPPING. 

The  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels,  entrances  and  clearances,  entering 
the  ports  of  Argentina  for  the  year  1913,  just  prior  to  the  European 
war,  was  27,007,000  metric  tons.  In  1915  this  tonnage  had  fallen  to 
18,866,000  tons,  a  loss  in  shipping  of  8,141,000  tons.  In  1913, 
24,811,000  tons  of  the  total  tonnage,  or  nearly  92  per  cent  thereof, 
was  under  the  flags  of  the  now  belligerent  countries,  namely,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium. 
In  1915  the  tonnage  under  these  flags  represented  13,304,000  tons,  or 
70  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  for  that  year.  Tlie  net  loss  of  vessels  under 
the  belligerent  flags  was  11,507,000  tons.  As  an  offset  to  this  there 
was  an  increase  in  tonnage  under  flags  of  neutral  countries  of  3,484,000 
tons.  The  largest  increase,  amounting  to  over  a  million,  was  in  vessels 
under  the  Dutch  flag,  the  next  largest  under  the  Norwegian,  the 
third  under  the  Greek,  and  the  fourth  under  the  United  States  flag. 
The  increase  under  the  United  States  flag,  however,  represented  a 
larger  percentage  of  increase  than  that  under  any  of  the  other  flags — 
an  increase  from  27,000  tons  to  nearly  500.000.  The  following  table 
shows  the  tonnage  for  the  two  years  under  comparison,  the  increase, 
and  the  decrease: 

[000  omitted.] 


Nationalities.  1913 

IQ,  -  Increase,  Decrease, 
1915.  1915. 

Tons. 

l’nite<l  Kingdom .  18,4.33 

(iermanv .  2,840 

-Viistria-llimgarv .  505 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

11,094  .  7,;i39 

10  .  2,824 

2  .  ,503 

775  .  4()7 

Belgium .  347 

Netherlands .  440 

1,148  .  2<8i 

209  .  78 

1,494  l,tMS  . 

Swetlen .  114 

755  525  . 

327  213  . 

5  . 

Denmark .  130 

188  .V8  . 

71  27  . 

4W  472  . 

343  2H»  . 

Partigiiav . 

Chile .  108 

74  74  . 

KHi  41  . 

Ill  3  . 

12  .  118 

Total .  27,007 

18,8('i0  3.484  11,025 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  A  PAN  AMERICAN  POLICY. 

Hon.  William  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  delivered  the 
commencement  address  at  the  graduation  exorcises  of  the  I'nivei’sity 
of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  on  May  31,  1916,  chosing  as  his 
subject  “The  Significance  of  a  Pan  American  Policy.’’ 

After  a  few  appropriate  remarks  on  the  importance  of  an  enlight- 
eneil  public  opinion  concerning  the  relations  with  the  countries  of 
Central  and  South  America,  and  on  the  intellectual  sympathy  mani- 


Courtesy  of  Burt'au  of  Conimercial  Economics. 


GIANT  WREATH  DECORATING  THE  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT. 


In  the  l'nite<l  States  May  30  ha.s  Iteen  made  a  national  holiday,  known  as  Decoration  Day,  in  honor  of 
the  men  of  the  United  Stiites  .Vrmy  and  Navy  who  fou  'ht  in  defensaof  the  Union  dur'ini;  the  (dvil 
War.  The  craves  of  the  dead  soldiers  and  sailors  in  all  notional  and  private  cemeteries  in  the  country 
are  decorated  with  flowers  and  American  flacs  with  apjcropriate  attendinc  ceremonies.  In  Washinc- 
ton,  D.  C.,  the  e.’tercises  of  the  day  were  this  year  concluded  in  the  evcninc  hy  an  cxhihit ion  of  movinc 
pictures  showing  the  lieautiful  scenes  of  the  Various  national  ))arks  and  reservations  in  the  country. 
The  Washington  Monument,  a  shaft  ii-V}  feet  high  and  .5.0  feet  square  at  the  base,  served  ns  the  sup|>ort 
for  the  huge  .screen,  inclosed  in  a  wreal  h  34  feel  in  diameter,  made  of  spruce  and  hung  with  laurel  rope. 
Thousands  of  sjiectators  gathered  on  the  sloiie  in  front  of  the  great  monument  to  view  these  remark¬ 
able  [fictures  of  the  picturesque  wonders  of  their  own  country,  and  when  the  picture  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  was  thrown  on  the  .screen  gave  vent  to  their  patriotic  enthusiasm  in  prolonged  cheers. 
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festeil  (lurinjj  the  recent  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  Secretary 
McAdoo  said : 

Darin"  the  last  (juarter  century  we  have  seen  revived  in  the  United  States  a  reinark- 
at>le  consr-iousness  of  a  ])osition  our  Governinent  took  over  !K)  years  ago.  To  men  of  the 
jiresent  generation  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  a  familiar  phrase,  and  you  have  a  notion, 
more  or  less  clear,  of  what  it  means.  You  associate  it,  and  most  of  us  have  become 
accustomed  to  associate  it,  with  a  settled  ])olicy  ni)on  the  i)art  of  our  Government 
to  di.sconrage  any  exjilicit  or  implicit  ])olicy  on  the  part  of  a  non-American  State  to 
extend  its  inditical  system,  or  even  such  elements  of  control  as  would  in  fact  consti¬ 
tute  an  extension  of  its  i)olitical  system,  to  territory-  within  this  hemis)>here.  That  is 
the  great  central  feature  as  we  understand  it  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  we  do  not 
intend  that  in  its  essence  that  doctrine  shall  be  changed.  Europe,  or.  more  accu¬ 
rately,  the  world  outside  of  the  American  Hemisphere,  has  acquiesced  in  that  i)rin- 
ciple. 

Within  these  last  20  years  there  have  come  a  succession  of  incidents  which  have 
borne  home  upon  our  people  more  and  more  the  necessity  of  taking  serious  thought 
as  to  what  was  meant  originally  by  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  what  it  has  meant  .since, 
and  v'kal,  in  short,  must  be  the  basis  of  our  relation  uith  the  Kepublics  to  the  south.  It  is 
not  my  i)urpose  to  burden  you  with  an  academic  discussion  of  the  political  theory 
with  which  one  must  necessarily  deal  in  discussing  the  various  aspects  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  becau.se  my  recent  visit  to  South  America  has  destroyed  any  academic 
notions  I  may  have  entertained  about  the  position  of  the  Latin  American  States  in 
recent  years.  The  wealth  and  solidity  of  those  nations,  their  thriving  indu.stry  and 
evident  prosperity,  the  splendid  contributions  of  their  thinkers  and  reformers  to  the 
solution  of  the  world's  most  jiressing  social  ])roblems,  the  unmistakable  evidence 
that  there  is  being  created  in  South  America  a  middle  class  with  high  standards  of 
living  and  excellent  balance  and  judgment  in  public  matters,  comparing  favorably 
with  any  in  the  world,  their  rich,  ancient,  and  homogeneous  civilization — all  these 
have  impressed  me  too  deeply  to  s])ecnlate  uixm  theoix'tical  inferences  from  the 
principle  that  has  guided  our  relations  with  South  America. 

What  one  or  another  theorist  may  .say  as  to  the  danger  to  Latin  America  from  the 
Monroe  doctrine  or  from  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  United  States  is  no  longer  of 
interest  when  one  thinks  of  what  Latin  America  actually  signilies  to-day.  It  has 
taken  its  place  in  the  councils  of  the  world;  its  gowl  opinion  is  diligently  sought  at 
this  very  time  by  both  .sides  in  the  Eurojx'an  struggle;  and  while  in  189!)  Latin  America 
was  generally  ignored  in  the  calling  of  the  Eir.st  Hague  Conference,  in  1907  nearly  all 
the  Kepublics  were  invited  to  .send  rei)resentatives.  The  larger  and  wealthier  among 
them  had  long  before  achieved  a  distinct  po.sition  in  the  world's  affairs;  but  what  is 
more  imi)ortant  all  South  Am(‘rica  had  achieved  an  individuality,  had  ri.sen  above  a 
mer<“  geograidiical  exi)re.saion  to  signify  a  living,  creative  force.  *  *  * 

The  SociTtarv  tlu'u  pointed  out  the  part  this  country  had  taken 
in  that  evolutionary  profjress  and  outlined  the  series  of  international 
eonferenees  which  culminated  in  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference 
at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910.  Continuinjj,  he  said: 

A’b  doubt  could  remain,  and  I  am  happij  to  .sai/  that  praetiealhj  no  doubt  does  remain, 
in  the  Latin  American  world  that  we  hare  souijht  to  treat  all  the  Goeernments  of  America 
on  a  basis  of  eeptality  and  coop<ration.  We  liave  looked  with  sincere  gratilication  upon 
th(‘  enu'rgence  of  individual  .Stales  into  posilionsof  economicand  jiolilical  emiin'iice, 
just  as  we  look  with  equal  satisfaction  and  .serenity  upon  the  evident  desire  of  the 
Latin  .Vmerican  world  to  share  with  ns  upon  terms  of  (‘(piality  tin*  respou.siliiliiies 
and  lh(‘  glories  ef  maintaining  the  highest  })rinciple.s  that  have  guided  ns  all  in  creating 
organized  government  in  this  liemisphere. 


A  NEW  DKAWimmOE  OVER  THE  TAUfA  RIVER  IN  COLOMIUA. 

l.'p[>er:  ShowiiiK  (rroup  of  oflirials  of  thp  Colotnl  ian  Covcrniiicnt  and  oflicers  of  tho  railroad  when  llie 
liridpe  was  officially  tiirneil  over  to  the  I’acific  Railway  Co.  hy  the  IIni1e<l  States  contractors  who 
Iiuilt  it.  I>ower:  ShowinK  the  draw  of  the  hridKe  turned  to  permit  the  pa,ssaKe  of  ves.sels  on  the  Caiica. 
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But  not  content  with  an  honorable,  traditional  policy  and  a  genuine  national  satis- 
action  in  the  friendship  of  the  American  Kei)ulilics,  we  have  now  deliberately  set 
ourselves  to  give  the  most  solemn  expression  of  it  all  to  the  entire  world.  There  have 
l)een  !»0  years  of  reallirmation  on  our  part  of  the  priindple  of  the  American  Hemisjdiere 
dedicated  to  representative  government  and  international  pc'ace;  and  these  genera¬ 
tions  have  shown  ns  that  we  are  ready  now  for  something  greater  and  more  impressive 
and  more  inspiring.  I’nder  the  lofty  leadership  of  a  man,  endowed  not  only  with  the 
serene  vision  of  the  historian  intimately  accpiainted  with  the  forces  that  have  shaped 
onr  development  but  with  a  combination  of  well-lnilanced  judgment  and  creative 
statesmanship,  we  have  ju'opo.sed  to  enter  a  solemn  pact  with  all  the  Republics  of 
America  for  the  mutual  guaranty  of  the  integrity  of  all.  Not  merely  territorial 
integrity  have  we  thought  to  include,  but,  as  well,  that  of  institutions  and  that  of  the 
national  spirit.  The  self-confidence  and  self-repsect  of  the  American  peoples  is  as 
important  as  one  or  another  hit  of  their  lauds.  We  have  said  in  effect  to  the  world 
that  spiritually  these  Repnl)lics  are  united,  that  they  are  devoted  to  the  ideals  of 
international  honor  and  peace,  that  they  are  prepared  to  act  together  without  hesi¬ 
tation  in  maintaining  those  ideals  effectively  in  this  hemisphere,  and  that  they  have 
consecrated  their  best  efforts  to  the  spreading  and  strengthening  of  these  ideals  until 
the  entire  world  shall  come  to  accept  them. 

The  Secretary  then  (lisciissetl  the  economie  ami  fiuaneial  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America,  the  abnormal  conditions 
suddenly  brought  about  by  the  ‘‘prodigious  European  calamity,'’ 
and  referred  to  the  memorable  Pan  American  Financial  Congress 
which  it  was  his  ‘‘happy  privilege”  to  call  in  order  to  consider  eco¬ 
nomic  questions  of  common  interest.  Speaking  of  the  results  of 
this  gathering,  Mr.  McAdoo  told  of  the  creation  of  the  International 
High  Commission,  and  made  the  following  statement  concerning  the 
first  general  meeting  of  the  commission  on  April  3,  1916,  at  Buenos 
Aires; 

With  gratifying  ardor  the  di.^tingni.shcd  body  of  delegates  representing  20  Republics 
addressed  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  ])rojects  presented  for  the  improvement 
of  onr  various  national  laws  or  in  onr  several  commercial  and  financial  policies.  The 
jirogram  was  a  truly  formidable  one,  embracing  13  different  subjects,  many  of  which 
were  large  enough  and  complex  enough  to  serve  as  the  subject  matter  for  an  entire 
conference.  Yet,  in  spite  of  that,  the  conference  worked  with  such  unity  of  pur- 
^tose  and  brought  to  its  task  such  [a  wealth  of  exjierience  and  knowledge  and  con¬ 
structive  genius  that  it  was  able  to  present  a  body  of  resolutions  for  the  consideration 
of  the  various  Governments  that  will  not  fail  to  stimulate  a  genuine  wave  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  cause  of  progre.s.sive  and  enlightened  commercial  legislation  in  the 
.American  Republics.  In  some  ca.ses  these  recommendations  involved  the  breaking 
of  new  ground;  while  in  others  a  secure  striu'ture  is  raised  upon  the  foundations  so 
jiatiently  laid  in  previous  international  gatherings  on  our  continent.  *  *  * 

Tho  Secretary  referred  to  the  iuternatioual  eoojieratiou  which  char¬ 
acterizes  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  as  being  the  logical 
development  of  the  ))rinei])les  and  motives  that  guided  President 
Monroe  and  his  advisers  in  the  formulation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
On  this  point  he  further  said: 

We  were  then  interested  in  ])reventing  the  forcible  subjection  of  the  revolted  colo¬ 
nies  and  their  return  to  a  condition  of  iMilitical  dej)endence.  Every  American  must 
l)e  jaoiid  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  ))rivilege  of  his  country  to  contribute  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  inde|>endence  of  mir  lister  Republics.  'I'he  fact  that  they  were 
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able  to  .secure  this  in(lei)e!i(len<-e  for  themselves  does  not  detract  from  the  service 
which  we  were  able  to  render  to  them  in  their  hour  of  need. 

With  i>olitical  independence  e.stabli.shed  as  a  definite  and  final  fact,  the  next  step 
in  the  j)ro,(rressive  <levelo)>meut  of  our  sister  llejmblics  is  to  secure  a  larger  measure 
of  economic  and  financial  independence.  The  suffering  to  which  many  of  them 
have  been  subjected  by  reason  of  the  Euro])ean  war  indicates  the  importance  of  this 
next  step  in  their  national  develojunent .  From  whatever  point  of  view  we  approach  the 
situation  it  is  an  in.spiring  fact  that  our  interests  are  entirely  in  harmony  with  theirs. 
The  people  of  the  United  States.  deei)ly  interested  in  their  own  economic,  financial, 
and  social  i)rogress,  are  anxious  to  see  every  nation  of  Latin  America  move  forward 
in  precisely  the  same  direction.  The  Pan  American  Financial  Conference  of  1915 
and  the  recent  .sessions  of  the  International  High  Commission  have  demonstrated  the 
ability  and  the  willingness  of  the  i)eoi)les  of  the  American  continent  to  assist  one 
another  in  the  develo})ment  of  their  marvelous  natiual  re.sources.  In  this  great  for¬ 
ward  movement  of  continental  j)rogress  the  United  States  claims  no  position  of  privi¬ 
lege  and  fully  realizes  that  the  real  mission  of  the  Americas  can  best  be  fulfilled 
when  every  country  is  contributing  its  due  share  to  the  progress  of  the  entire 
continent. 

In  conclusion,  Secretary  McAdoo  declared  that  the  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine  has  now  become  continental  not  merely  in  scope  but  in  the 
sujtport  it  received,  and  emithasized  the  fact  in  the  following  con¬ 
cluding  paragraplis; 

We  can  now  well  afhud  to  discard  the  original  name  and  look  upon  it  as  a  jwlicy 
of  all  the  Americas,  destined  not  merely  to  maintain  their  ]>olitical  independence 
but  gradually  to  .secure  for  them  that  measure  of  economic  and  financial  self-suHiciency 
which  is  the  logical  and  nece.ssary  accom})animent  of  j)olitical  independence.  In 
the  attainment  of  these  great  ends  we  must,  with  each  year,  lay  increasing  emphasis 
on  that  spirit  of  international  cooi)eration  and  mutual  helpfulness  which  was  the 
keynote  of  the  Pan  American  I'inancial  Conference  of  1915,  and  which  is  now  the 
watchword  of  American  ]K)licy. 

I  am  most  anxious  that  you  shoulil  .see  the  full  significance  of  this  movement.  It 
means  that  the  Americas  are  .sounding  a  new  note  in  international  {wlicy;  that  they 
have  not  only  begun  to  see  but  are  acting  ujkui  the  principle  that  the  welfare  of 
each  depends  uikui  the  i>rosj)erity  of  all.  It  is  your  duty,  as  '.veil  as  mine,  to  hold 
high  and  una.s.«ailable  this  new  concept  of  international  relations.  Py  so  doing  we 
will  be  performing  a  service  to  our  own  country,  to  the  American  Continent,  and  to 
the  civilized  world. 


UNITED  .STATE.S  RETURN  Vl.SIT  CO.M.MITTEE  TO  BRAZIL. 

The  Keturu  Visit  Committee  to  Brazil,  of  the  Pan  American  Fi¬ 
nancial  Conference,  is  to  leave  the  United  States  on  the  steamer 
Vestrls  on  July  2y.  It  is  to  arrive  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  on  the  15th 
of  August,  leaving  that  city  for  New  York  on  the  PJth  of  Sep¬ 
tember  by  the  same  steamer.  Among  tlie  members  will  be  Dr.  K. 
P.  Strong,  Vice  President  of  the  American  International  Corpora¬ 
tion;  Mr.  Frederico  Lag(',  of  the  firm  of  William  Morris  Imbrie  & 
Co.  of  New  York;  Mr.  Charles  Lyon  ('handler.  South  American 
Agent  of  the  Southern  Railway  (’o.,  ('hattanooga,  Tenn.;  Mr. 
Henry  ('.  Iden,  President  of  the  Lden  ('ontracting  Co.,  ('hicago; 
Mr.  W.  U  Downs,  ('ommercial  Attache  of  the  United  States  Embassy 
at  Kio  de  Jan<‘iro;  Mr.  Louis  K.  (rra\',  of  the  firm  of  Ai-buckle  Bros. 


TllIC  litll(^  stoainor  is  llu*  Uurn:  slu*  niiikcs  tlio  round  trip  from 
I’osados  to  llu'  lu'ad  of  steam  uavi<;ation  on  the  Alto  Parana 
in  ('ij'l)t  or  t('n  days.  Somewlunv  back  in  Brazilian  jnnsrlcs 
tli(‘  stream  is  formed,  and  after  llowinjj  for  unknown  leajjnes 
|)lnn*ies  over  the  ])reeipiee  of  (Inavra,  and  thereafter  becomes  a  navi- 
<;able  artc'rv  for  small  steamers  to  its  jimetion  witli  the  Plata  system 
at  ('orrienti's,  a  distance  of  many  miles. 

'I'lie  captain  of  the  boat  is  an  Argcmtine;  the  en'W,  eonsistinj'  of 
Brazilians,  Paraguayans,  and  Argentines,  innnbers  about  20  [)ersons; 
the  passenger  list  is  not  large  and  many  more  eonld  be  carried.  On 
tlu^  list  is  an  ICnglishman,  a  Paraguayan  verba  mate  i)lanter,  a  Bra¬ 
zilian  customs  ollieer,  an  Argentine  ])hotogra])lier,  an  Italian  lumber¬ 
man  returning  to  his  forest  home,  several  Argentine  traders,  and 
two  Americans. 

d'lie  lirst  day  out  from  Posados,  uneventful,  draws  to  a  close;  the 
little  steamer  seeks  a  placid  eovi*  and  makes  fast  to  near-by  trees. 
The  boatnuMi  are  put  to  work  carrying  wood  from  the  forest  ])ile  to 
tlie  boat,  f(»r  tlu'  latter  is  ])ropelled  by  a  wood-burning  (Migine.  Kven 
on  tlie  riv('r  boat  in  the  forest  tlie  South  American  enstom  of  late 
ev(>ning  nuads  is  obs(‘rv('d;  S  o'clock  is  the  dinner  liour.  'I'he  menu 
consists  of  a  st('W  called  “|)uehero,”  mutton  (slaughtered  al)oard). 
e\e(‘ll(‘nt  (ish,  mandioea,  Ix'ans,  potatoi's,  bread  and  “hard  tack,” 
Paraguayan  orange's,  coffee,  M(*ndoza  wine;  abnndanee  of  food  and 
sullieiently  nourishing  to  satisfy  the  travi'ler  wlio  realizc's  his  where¬ 
abouts. 

'I'he  tjopieal  darkiu'ss  comes  ipiiekly ;  a  few  guards  are  })lae('d  alxmt 
the  lx)at,  tlu'  captain  and  several  passengers  start  the  card  game,  the 
strangc'r  wanders  around  and  around  the  little  deck  listening  to  the 
mournful  nu'hxly  of  the  forest  truly  a  weird  and  interesting  e.xperi- 
('nce.  Animals  and  insects  sc'cin  to  have  utilized  the  darkness  in  which 
to  come  to  the  river  to  slake  their  thirst.  'I'he  few  lights  aboard  the 
stc'amer  draw  tlie  mosipiitcx's  and  all  their  kindrc'd;  wex'  unto  the 
travc'h'i-  who  has  not  provided  double  netting  and  a  su])])ly  of 
“Bufacli.”  for  the  tatter  smouhlei's  within  the  cahin  and  drives  away 
the  pests  that  even  managi'  to  sipieeze  through  the  net. 

At  tlu'  break  of  day  the  little  steamer  is  again  on  her  coui'se,  crossing 
and  recrossing  the  treacherous  currents  for  which  the  river  is  noted. 
'I'lius,  day  by  day  we  follow  the  winding  coui’se,  admiring  the  ever- 

I  i:y  William  Keid,  Can  .\incriran  I  nion  Stall. 
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SIKNKS  OX  THK  ALTO  PA  U  AX  A. 

I'liper;  i)ne  of  the  little  steamers  that  plies  lietwceii  Posados  aii<l  the  head  of  iiavittal  ion  on  this  river:  the  wooded  shore  of  Paraijnay.  Lower;  The  Alto  Parana  at  Posados  and  a 

glimpse  of  its  shipping  aetivity. 


s 

ItrsiNKSS  ACTIVITY  ON  THK  I’AKANA. 

The  loreground  shows  many  Ari’entinc  (|uehraeho  lot's  assemhied  on  the  river  front  for  transporlal  ion  to  worlif  markets.  'I'lic  i  ackground  depicts  the  class  of  sliips  engaged 

in  the  liimt)er  trade.  More  capital  could  greatly  develop  this  important  industry. 


lOUONIA,  riU  iirAY. 

This  thriving  little  city  is  situated  on  the  Plata  Itiver  opposite  Buenos  Aires:  the  river  here  is  about  30  miles  wide  and  up  and  down  the  great  watercourse  pass  the  ships  of  all 

nations.  I'olouia  is  also  connected  with  .Montevideo  by  rail,  a  distance  of  laO  miles. 
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clianjiiog  views  of  solitudes,  and  oeeasionallv  }i;oin<i  ashore  at  the 
break  in  tlie  forest  where  man  is  ijradually  fi<;litin<;  nature’s  growth 
witli  his  diminutive  sawmill  or  “verhales”  (plots  where  yerba  mate 
is  grown). 

Such  is  the  average  steandioat  and  also  a  few  of  the  many  experi- 
(Miees  that  usually  meet  those  who  follow  South  Amerieaii  rivers  to 
interior  and  less  developed  regions — experienees  tliat  bring  forcibly 
to  mind  the  vast  and  inviting  possibilities  of  sections  of  the  world  just 
awakening  to  modern  eommeree. 

Of  tlie  six  continents  South  America  is  probably  the  best  watered 
as  regards  tlie  distribution  of  great  navigable  rivers  and  streams;  at 
the  same  time  nature  has  made  certain  areas  so  vast  and  barren  that 
even  the  giant  condor  in  dizzy  Andean  heights  is  sometimes  found 
dying  from  thirst  or  lack  of  food. 

So  numerous  are  the  rivers  tliat  have  their  share  in  bearing  the 
products  of  the  forest  to  the  markets  of  the  world  or  of  transporting 
manufaetured  goods  to  inti'rior  regions  that  we  shall  have  space  to 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  larger  water  arteries— arteries  in  which 
tlie  avei'age  tourist  or  man  of  eommeree  may  be  interested;  the  former 
in  learning  of  what  he  may  expect  in  the  way  of  traveling  facilities  and 
])ossible  comforts,  and  the  latter,  shipping  services  that  are  to  carry 
his  goods  to  markets  far  beyond  beaten  courses. 

New  York  to  Iipiitos  without  change  of  ships!  New  York  to 
('oruniba  with  only  two  changi's!  Ilow  many  readers  not  in  close 
touch  with  ships  and  shi])|)ing  can  locate  mentally  or  otherwise 
such  places  as  l(|uitos  and  ('oruniba  (  Where  are  they  (  Both  are 
jungle  towns  far  away  from  the  busy  din  of  what  we  call  modern  life; 
yet  these  |)laces  have  gradually  grown  to  commercial  importance, 
and  (toi'porations  have  found  it  ni'cessary  to  ])lace  New  York  in 
direct  communication  with  the  formiT  and  in  semidiri'ct  contact 
willi  the  latti'r.  So  to-day  we  go  aboard  ship  amid  the  jmlsating 
activitii's  of  a  great  ni('lro|)olis  and,  without  change  of  vessels,  dis- 
(‘lubark  niori'  than  ‘i.dOO  miles  up  the  Amazon  River  in  Peru.  If 
the  mission  of  the  travi'h'r  leads  to  tin*  far-away  settlement  on  the 
Paraguay,  two  changi's  of  steami'rs  after  halving  New  York  will  be 
necessary;  at  Bueno-i  .Viri's  and  Asuncion,  respi'ctividy.  ('oruniba 
lies  nearly  as  far  up  the  I’lata  systtan  as  does  lipiitos  up  the  Amazon; 
and  if  one  sei'ks  still  clo-a'r  ac(|uaintance  with  nature  and  her  wild 
fastiiessi's  a  jouiiu'v  to  eithia’  place  jiroviih's  inviting  opportunitii's. 

In  about  (it)  days  tlu*  native  in  his  lainoe  may  float  down  to  Para 
on  the  current  of  the  .\niazon  from  tlu^  primeval  forest  more  than 
2, ()()()  miles  u])  lh(>  river;  he  may  then  ]mt  up  sail  and  nature  will 
assist  in  taking  him  lionu',  for,  as  in  the  days  of  ('olumbus.  the  winds 
still  come  from  the  east;  or,  to  use  tin*  translated  words  of  the  great 
navigator: 

Anil  till'  winds  Idcw  slmns;  from  tin'  oust  and  horn  us  ovorto  lli(>  wosf. 


THK  HIVKK  rUl'CUAY  AT  CONC'OHDIA,  ARGKNTINA. 

The  picture  shows  the  lireakwafer,  recently  completed,  and  which  now  allords  much  better  protection  to  shippin".  Many  ocean-goinR  vessels  make  the  port  of  Concordia.  The 

city  of  Salto.  Cruguay,  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  tne  river. 


!  1 

POCKS  AT  ASUNCION,  PAKAIiUAY. 

The  present  dwks  and  shipping  facilities  are  inadequate,  and  to-day  modern  and  enlarged  port  works  are  under  construction.  This  port  is  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  the  sea, 

on  the  Paraguay,  and  receives  regularly  many  ocean  steamshii)s. 


TIIK  STKAMKK  “SAXTAliKM  ’  NEAll  IQl  IT(»S,  rKKI'. 

Iquitos.on  the  Maranon,  the  upjier  reaches  of  the  Amazon  Kiver,  is  the  chief  Iluvial  I'eriix  iaii  port ,  It 
is  in  direct  steamship  communication  with  the  lirazilian  liiver  ports  of  Manaus  and  lielem  ( I'aral 
and  also  witli  New  A  ork  and  several  Kurojiean  |)orts. 


A  fONXECTINC  I-INK  HKTWEEN  AKCENTIXA  AND  |•ARA(i^•AY. 

Hetwe»>n  the  Arpentine  porl  of  1‘osiulos  and  the  l‘arat:uayan  port  of  Kncarnacion  the  Ihroiiph  trains 
lietween  Itiienos  Aires  and  Asuncion  are  ferrieil  over  the  Ailo  i’arana.  The  picture  shows  Ihe  style 
of  ferryboat  in  use. 
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A  luiiuln'd  niilos  and  inoro  out  at  sea  the  mighty  current  of  the 
Amazon  is  felt.  This  fact  was  strikingly  illustrati'd  a  few  years  ago 
wlu'n  a  vessel  on  which  the  writer  was  traveling  lost  part  of  her  keel 
off  the  Brazilian  coast;  the  shij)  was  compelled  to  drift;  we  moved 
northwestward  in  the  Atlantic  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  per  hour, 
hut  upon  striking  the  outflowing  Amazon  the  course  was  soon  altered, 
although  no  ajipreciahle  cliange  in  the  movement  of  the  sea  was 
noticeahle. 

d'he  three  great  river  systems,  the  Amazon,  tlie  Orinoco,  and  the 
Plata  are  most  valuable  assets  to  iidand  water  traflic;  they  drain 
vast  areas  and  each  system  carries  its  waters  to  the  same  ocean  hut 
hy  different  routes.  Thousands  of  miles  of  tributaries,  flowing  to  all 
])oints  of  the  compass,  swell  the  larger  coui*ses  to  suflicient  depths 
for  flat-bottom  steamers  for  many  future  fleets  of  commerce. 

As  a  ])ractical  illustration  of  the  flat-bottom  steamer  and  the 
shallow  river,  we  have  the  traflic  plying  up  and  down  the  Magdalena 
from  its  mouth  as  far  as  La  Dorada.  After  train  service  around  the 
ra])ids  boats  again  are  utiliz('d  and  the  traveler  goes  many  miles 
farther  inland.  Most  of  the  steamers  on  the  Magdalena  are  products 
of  a  Pittsburgh  factory;  and  for  the  information  of  the  intending 
traveler  it  may  be  said  that  these  boats  are  small  but  comfortable, 
with  electric  fans  and  other  modern  conveniences.  Like  the  one 
noted  in  the  Ix'ginning  of  this  article,  they  are  wood  burners  and 
usually  tie  up  at  shore  ])oints  during  the  night;  coal  or  oil  find  not 
yet  being  available  in  sullicii'nt  (piantities  to  conpiete  with  wood 
growing  along  the  river  banks. 

It  seems  that  nature  has  ordained  that  the  stnaims  of  the  west 
coast  of  the  contiiu'nt  must  be  used  for  ])ur])os<>s  other  than  steamer 
navigation.  Some  of  them  an*  called  rivers,  but  in  com])arison 
with  water  arteries  of  the  east(*rn  section  of  the  continent,  they  are, 
with  f(*w  exceptions,  nu're  rivulets.  One  of  these  (*xce])tions  is  the 
(lUayas,  upon  the  shon*s  of  which  (luayiupiil  is  located.  The  (liiayas 
forcibly  r(‘minds  the  writer  of  the  Irrawaddy  (Burma);  both  are 
aliv(*  with  tro|)ical  activities.  The  bamboo  raffs,  the  canoes,  the 
balsas,  the  sail  boats,  and  the  little  steamers  are  ecpially  numerous 
on  the  two  watercourses,  and  at  a  distance  the  boatmen  themselves 
have  many  traits  in  common.  The  little  balsas,  with  the  families  of 
the  raftsmen  aboard,  are  quite  interesting.  They  are  made  of  tropi¬ 
cal  wood  having  a  cork-like  tloating  capacity;  a  log  50  feet  long  and  a 
fo(»t  or  more  in  diameter  will  bear  about  two  tons  of  freight ;  many 
logs  laslu'd  together  provide  a  cargo  carrier  of  considerable  cajiacity. 

('ontraids  annnmting  to  -So, 000, ()()()  and  the  I'ruguay  lliver  are  at 
])res(*nt  figuring  conspicuously  in  the  minds  of  several  American 
contracting  firms.  The  Ih'uguay,  will  be  recalled,  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  the  country  of  the  same  name.  'Phe  cities  of 


SOMK  OF  THK  fl’UIVKK  KLKKT  AT  I'AKA. 

I.iterally  hundreds  of  sniall,  light  draft  stean  ers  asjom'  le  at  I’ara  from  the  mmy  trilaitaries  of  the  Ainaron.  They  go  thousands  of  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  continent. 


I’lCTl  KE  MAKING  ON  TIIK  rcAYAI.I,  I’ERl'. 

This  river  Is  so  far  inland  that  comiiaratively  few  travelers  see  its  lonely  waters.  Its  .source  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  from  Lake  Titicaca;  it  Hows  north  through  eastern  I’eru  and  empties  into  the  Maranon  near  Iqiiitos. 
Note  the  native  t)oat  hewn  from  the  mahogany  lug. 
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Salto,  Paysaiidu,  and  M(‘rc('d('s  liavo  a\vak<'n('d  to  thn  fact  (hat  tlu>v 
iKH'd  modern  water  systems,  sewerai^c',  and  other  pnhlie  works. 
Tlie  lirst  two  lie  immediately  on  the  river  and  the  third  om*  very 
near,  so  the  American  companies  after  seeurinjjj  the  contract  ac- 
([uired  a  ship,  and  this  vessel  is  not  only  navi^atiii"  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  hnt  delivers  the  re(piir(*d  mat(*rials  hnndreds  of  miles  inland, 
where  the  contractors  arc  now  hard  at  work  improving  the  Tru- 
guayan  cities. 

Would  the  naidei  navigate  the  Amazon  or  its  tributaries  ^  If  so 
he  may  seeun*  passage  from  the  Amazon  Navigation  ('o.,  at  Para, 
to  I’lUMto  \'(>lh(t  on  the  Mad(‘ira,  1,700  miles:  on  (he  Acre  and  tlu* 
Purus,  :{,000  miles;  on  the  Xc'gro,  420  miles;  on  the  Oyajx'ek,  SOO 
mil(*s;  and  on  many  ()(her  stnauns  to  reach  setthmients  (hat  are 
gradually  finding  places  on  the  map  of  civilization. 

At  Buenos  Aires  he  may  arrange  with  the  Mehanovieh  (’o.,  for  a 
trip  covering  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  on  the  Plata,  the 
Paraguay,  the  Pilcomavo,  (he  B('rn(>jo,  the  Parana,  and  various 
other  streams. 

In  order  to  st(>am  up  the  Orinoco,  the  traveder  taki's  a  ship  to  La 
(luaira  or  to  Port  of  S|)ain.  'I'rinidad.  From  citlu'r  jdace  there'  is 
a])pro.\imat('ly  wce'kly  service  Tip  the  Orinoco  to  Ciudad  Bolivar; 
smaller  boats  tlu'U  take*  one  hundreds  of  miles  on  this  and  connecting 
rivers.  Were  it  not  for  the  rapids  Ix'tween  Ature's  and  Mai[)ures, 
more'  eer  le'ss,  10  mile's  long,  it  we)edel  he'  an  e'asy  matte'r  tee  ge»  threeugh 
by  ste'am  lauiu'h  fre)m  the  Orimeee)  via  the'  Cassiepiiaii  intee  the  Negree, 
then  viii  the'  Amazon,  Madeira,  anel  (luapeue  tee  within  dO  mile's  eef  a 
hrane-h  e*f  the'  Paraguay.  In  e»the'r  weerels,  anel  ae-eoreling  tee  the' 
e'stimate's  e»f  e'ligiiie'e'rs,  e-eenne'e't ieen  ce)ulel  he'  e'stahlislu'el  he'twee'ii  the 
Amazon  ami  Platei  syste'ins  by  the  e  etnst rue-t ieen  e>f  a  .lO-mile'  e  anal 
he'twe'cn  the'  last  twee  rivers  nanu'd.  By  elrawing  em  the  imaginatieen, 
hase'd  em  eOlu'r  gre'at  artilie-ial  wate'r  links,  we'  may  in  the'  future' 
trave'l  through  the  e-eentine'iit  by  nie'ans  (»f  little'  rive'r  ste'an  ers  freun  the 
Orimee-e)  tee  the  mouth  eef  the  Plata. 

The  eeeast  line  e)f  the  entire  Seuith  Aii'erie-an  ('etntinent  measures 
aheuit  16. ')()()  mile's.  l’|)e)n  the  navigable  waters  eef  the  Amazeen  aleme' 
the  small  llat-l)e)tte)m  heeat  may  traverse  three  time's  the  elistam-e' 
areeunel  the  e-euitinent.  Aehl  te)  the'se'  arterie's  the  vast  river  mileage' 
e)f  the  Orimee-e)  anel  the'  Plata  syste'ins  anel  the  smalh'r  wate'r  e-emrses 
e)f  either  see'tieens,  anel  the  fluvial  peissihilitie's  eif  the  eemtinent  hceeure 
a  visiem  that  may  eventually  he'  realize'el. 

In  cemsielering  river  transpeutatiem  eif  the  Semth  Amerie-an  cem- 
tinent  it  naturally  feillows  that  the  large  inlanel  lake's,  which  in  several 
instaiu'e's  feirm  e'emnecting  links  eif  trave'l.  shemlel  he  given  at  least 
passing  mention. 


1-ow  water  on  this  commercial  artery  usually  causes  delay,  as  the  steamers  miLst  pick  their  routes  with  considerable  cure:  their  progress,  of  course,  de|)ends  largely 

U|)nn  the  amount  of  cargo. 


A  SKCTIOX  OF  THF.  HAKUUU  OF  OFAYAorn.. 

The  siiitiller  cra!t  luive  come  (lo\ni  the  (iuayas  Hiver  with  all  varieties  of  tropical  prwiucts  to  he  loaded  aboard  the  large  ocean  vessels  for  shipment  to  foreign 

lands. 
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The  world’s  highest  body  of  water  on  which  regular  steamer  service 
is  maintained  is  the  famous  Lake  Titicaca,  which  from  the  most 
ancient  times  has  been  associated  with  mystery  and  tradition.  The 
traveler  to-day  congratulates  himself  if  he  reaches  this  little  sea 
without  paying  the  penalty  nature  exacts — that  of  suffering  from 
siroche,  or  mountain  sickness.  Granted  that  one  arrives  in  good 
health,  there  are  many  sights  that  please.  The  lake  is  100  miles  long 
by  35  broad.  The  little  steamers  that  ply  diagonally  from  Puno  to 
Guaqui  (125  m.)  were  built  in  Europe,  transported  by  ship  to  Mol- 
lendo,  and  then  carried  in  sections  by  rail  up  the  mountains,  and 
finally  assembled  on  the  shore  of  Titicaca.  The  crossing  of  the  lake 
in  10  or  12  hours  is  interesting;  at  times  one  gets  glimpses  of  the 
islands  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  whence  tradition  says  the  Inca  race 
originated.  Snow-capped  mountains  dominate  the  shoreline,  the 
rarified  air  burns  the  face  to  a  rosy  red,  for  the  little  vessel  rolls  in 
the  waves  about  3  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Cloud  effects 
are  marvels  of  beauty  and  nowhere  has  the  writer  seen  more  awe¬ 
inspiring  displays  of  electrical  phenomena. 

In  normal  times  hy-weekly  services  are  maintained  between  the 
Peruvian  port  of  Puno  and  the  Bolivian  port  of  Guaqui  by  the  cor¬ 
poration  operating  most  of  the  Peruvian  railways.  Various  other 
smaller  settlements  are  located  here  and  there  around  the  lake,  hut 
they  are  served  by  steam  launches  or  the  curious  grass-made  boats 
of  the  native  inhabitants. 

Two  thousand  miles  farther  southward,  where  the  Andes  are  much 
lower,  is  another  beautiful  lake  near  the  boundary  of  Argentina  and 
Chile.  This  is  Nahuel  lluapi,  and  the  surrounding  region  is  soon 
to  become  a  great  Government  park  with  Huapi  as  one  of  the  stellar 
attractions,  just  as  Yellowstone  Lake  and  its  boiling  geysers  please 
the  visitor  in  the  American  park  of  the  same  name. 

In  recent  years  travel  between  Argentina  and  Chile  has  gradually 
increased  and  the  little  steamers  plying  across  the  lake  from  Bariloche 
are  a  convenience  for  both  freight  and  passengers,  especially  used 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  when  the  trans- 
An  dean  railway  is  often  blocked  by  snow. 

How  do  freight  and  passenger  rates  compare  with  those  prevailing 
on  great  rivers  of  other  countries?  These  are  questions  of  a  most 
practical  nature  and  are  frequently  asked.  On  either  class  of  traf¬ 
fic  booklets  could  be  written  and  still  the  subject  would  not  be  cov¬ 
ered  in  its  many  details.  But  to  be  brief,  freight  and  passenger 
rates  on  South  American  rivers  are  usually  high,  often  exorbitant, 
and  subject  to  frequent  changes,  depending  of  course,  on  the  article 
to  be  shipped  and  the  particular  river.  For  instance,  to  transport 
crude  Bolivian  rubber  from  a  point  on  the  Madeira  River  to  Para 
the  cost  often  averages  about  $18  per  100  pounds.  iVU  other  freight 
47486— Bull.  1—16—3 
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WATEU  FRONT  OF  VALDIVIA,  CHILF,. 


Valdivia  is  one  of  the  important  cities  of  southern  Chile.  It  occupies  a  i)icturesque  site  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Calle-Calle  River.  This  city  was  the  fifth  foimded  liy  I'edro 
de  ValdiviH,  who  gave  it  his  own  name,  in  l.V)2.  It  was  the  scene  of  fierce  battles  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Araui-anos  and  later,  during  the  war  of  indeiiendence,  one  of  the 
most  notable  encoimters  took  place  in  Valdivia  Hay,  when  Lord  Cochrane’s  fleet  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  1K20.  .\t  pre.sent  it  has  a  iiopulation  of  over  20,1)0(1.  The  commercial 
section  of  the  city,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  years  ago,  has  been  practically  rebuilt  of  concrete,  over  $700,000  having  been  exiiended  on  this  tyjie  of  construction. 


THE  CITY  OF  CONCEI’CIOX  AND  THE  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  RIVER  BIO-BIO,  IN  CHILE. 

Concepcion  is  picturesquely  .situated  on  the  Bio-Bio  River,  across  which  pas.ses  a  bridge  measuring  1,73S  meters  (5,7tK)  feet)  in  length.  The  city  of  Talcahiiano  is  a  few  miles 
distant,  on  a  bay  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Both  are  directly  connected  with  Santiago  by  rail  and  thus  can  lie  said  to  lie  on  the  Longituclmal  Railway. 
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is  proportionately  expensive.  Passenger  rates  from  New  York  to 
Iquitos  and  return  average  about  $400;  time  one  way  is  slightly 
over  a  month.  Local  first  class  fare  from  Para  to  Manaos,  1,000 
miles,  is  $26.  From  BarranquiUa  up  the  Magdalena  the  traveler 
pays  $50  for  540  miles  of  steamer  service,  changing  at  La  Dorada, 
Girardot,  etc.,  if  hound  to  Bogota.  One  maj"  go  from  New  York 
to  Corumha  for  about  $280,  the  different  sections  of  the  trip  costing: 
New  York  to  Buenos  Aires,  $200;  Buenos  Aires  to  Asuncion,  $50; 
Asuncion  to  Corumha,  $30;  time,  slightly  over  a  month,  depending 
upon  connection  at  Asuncion. 

The  writer  of  romances  finds  an  ideal  field  on  South  American 
streams.  One  gifted  author  went  forth  to  the  Plata,  expecting  in 
three  months  to  write  its  romance;  three  years  passed  and  the  story 
is  just  finished — the  result  is  two  large  volumes.  Five  hundred 
discouraged  and  heart-sick  men  started  to  walk  and  raft  themselves 
hack  to  civilization  from  the  Madeira ;  to-day  a  human  skull  found 
here  and  there  along  their  route  tells  the  grim  story.  Near  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Amazon  a  young  European  e.xplorer  was  found,  nearer 
death  than  life.  lie  had  sought  surcease  from  sorrow  for  his  lost 
love.  The  Orinoco,  the  Paraguay,  the  Negro,  the  San  Francisco, 
the  Heath,  the  short  and  fabled  Desaguadero,  and  scores  of  others 
have  their  own  stories  of  romantic  and  heroic  achievement,  of  tra¬ 
dition,  of  hardships,  of  suffering.  Some  day  these  stories  will  he 
related. 

AVliat  an  extensive  field  still  awaits  the  explorer,  the  scientific 
investigator,  the  huntsman,  along  South  American  rivers!  Many 
tlaring  men  have  told  us  a  few  of  the  secrets  of  the  primeval  forest, 
the  almost  impenetrable  jungle,  the  high  mountains;  hut  consid¬ 
ering  the  expanse  and  unmeasured  areas,  and  the  few  new  leagues 
of  country  that  yearly  become  better  known  to  the  enlightened 
world,  the  o])portunities  for  further  study  arc  indeed  unlimited. 
Sailing  up  some  of  the  oft-traveled  streams  we  arc  constantly  re¬ 
minded  of  how  meager  is  intimate  knowledge  of  the  great  forest. 
Here  a  big  trihutar\'  enters,  hut  whence  it  originates  or  what  lies 
along  its  course  no  man  can  say;  fifty  miles,  a  hundred  miles  farther, 
other  streams  pour  fourth  their  placid  waters,  hut  along  their  over¬ 
hanging  shores  perhaps  no  man  has  ever  trod. 
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-  P  I  FAT  man  is  and  has  boon  for  many  ages  of  his  development 

I  an  omnivorous  animal  is  evidenced  by  his  teeth.  H  is  incisors 
I  and  canine  teeth  arc  still  with  him,  still  serve  the  j)urpose  of 
biting  off  and  tearing  the  flesh  he  consumes,  while  his  molars 
serve  the  purpose  of  grinding  the  grain  he  eats  in  many  varied  forms. 
True,  he  no  longer  tears  raw'  flesh  from  the  bone  with  the  former,  nor 
do(>s  he  grind  raw  grain  with  the  latter,  but  fundamentally  his  diet  is 
very  much  the  same  now  that  it  W'as  some  100,000  or  more  years  ago. 
Ih'ing  now  as  he  was  then,  both  carnivorous  and  granivorous,  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  so  aU  through  the  slow  ages  that  have  passed  since  he 
first  became  human,  his  teeth  haven't  changed  much,  nor  has  his 
appetite  for  that  matter.  The  discovery  that  the  apj)lication  of 
fire  to  his  food  improved  it  very  materially  in  several  respects,  a 
discovery  that  resulted  in  that  most  important  of  all  arts,  cookery, 
may  have  modifietl  his  tastes  somewhat,  but  he  stiU  needs  the  same 
nutritive  elements  regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  partakes  of  them  in 
a  more  elegant  and  dainty  fashion  and  with  somewhat  more  for¬ 
mality  than  was  his  custom  when  his  palace  was  a  cave  and  his 
weapon  a  club. 

liub  off  the  thin — mostly  very  thin — veneer  of  civilization  and 
place  him  in  the  ])rimitive  environment  of  his  remote  ancestors  the 
average  man  will  prove  to  be  about  the  same  animal.  His  elemental 
nature  has  undergone  but  little  change.  Doubtless,  his  brain  has 
been  greatly  developed  and  his  mental  machinery  much  improved, 
but  his  com])licatcd  physical  structure  is  but  little  altered.  To  keep 
that  physical  structure  in  good  repair  and  to  keep  the  entire  human 

-  machine  in  a  high  state  of  eflicieiicy,  man  has  found  that  he  needs 
a  variety  of  food.  As  a  consequence  he  has  from  time  to  time  dis¬ 
covered  new  things  that  are  “good  to  eat,”  things  that  contain 

f  .  the  chemical  elements  in  one  form  or  another  that  he  needs  to  replace 

the  tissues  of  nerve,  muscle,  bone,  and  fat — the  brain  and  brawn — 
that  are  wasted  during  his  day  of  activity.  Meat  contains  some  of 
these  elements,  as  do  nuts  and  fruits,  but  the  greatest  foods,  those 
upon  which  the  greatest  number  of  men  depend,  are  the  grains;  and 
the  greatest  of  aU  the  grains,  the  one  most  recently  made  known  to 


‘  By  Edward  Albes,  of  Pan  American  Union  staff. 
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A  CORN  FIELD  IN  IOWA. 


The  two  greatest  com-prodiicing  States  of  the  T'nited  States  are  Iowa  and  Illinois.  In  1914  there  were  10,24S,n(X)  arres  of  land  planted  to  corn  in  Iowa,  resulting  in  the  production  of 
3S9,424,000  bushels  of  the  product,  while  in  Illinois  the  acreage  was  10,340,(109  and  the  production  300,034,0(X)  bushels.  In  lOl.i,  however,  Illinois  led  with  an  estimated  production 
of  376,164,000  biLshels,  Iowa’s  estimated  prrxluction  l)emg  303,0(X),(XX)  bushels  the  acreage  lieing  10,449,0(X)  and  10,1(X),(XK)  resi)ectivelv.  The  above  picture  shows  an  Iowa  corn 
field  in  an  early  stage  of  its  culti\-ation. 
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Courtesy  of  fftstes  Relations  Service,  United  States  Departnient  of  AErieulture 


A  PROPERLA'  CULTIVATED  CORN  FIELD 


One  of  the  special  bureaus  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agrieulture  is  known  as  the  States  Relations  Serviee.  This  bureau  has  charge  of  what  is  called  the  “  farmers’  demon¬ 
stration  work”  throughout  the  country.  Its  hundreds  of  agents,  who  are  experts  in  their  respective  lines  of  agrieulture,  devote  their  time  to  teaching  and  demonstrating  the 
best  methods  for  improving  the  soil  and  cultivating  the  various  staple  farm  products,  thus  showing  the  farmers  how  to  otitain  the  best  results  from  their  land.  The  above 
picture  shows  a  field  of  corn  in  the  mountain  section  of  Cullman  Countv,  State  of  Alaliama,  planted  and  cultivated  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  United  States  demonstra¬ 
tors.  It  produced  100  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  while  the  crop  on  similar  land  in  the  vicinity  under  ordinarv  cultivation  produced  aVjout  20  bushels  to  the  acre.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  demonstrator,  the  soil-  a  sandy  loam— was  plowed  and  subsoiled  March  ll:'thc  corn  was  planted  May  11  in  rows  4  feet  4  inches  apart,  with  plants  10  inches 
apart  in  drills.  It  was  subsequently  cultivated  shallow  six  times.  The  result  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  comparatively  poor  land  when  properly  treated. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE  VERSUS  ORDINARY  FARMING 


It  has  been  found  that  a  deep  and  thorough  stirring  up  of  the  soii,  aided  by  the  use  of  a  proper  fertilizer,  stimulates  the  productivity  of  the  iand.  Recent  experiments  in  the 
use  of  dynamite  to  break  up  the  iand  have  met  with  great  success,  as  may  l)e  seen  from  the  above  picture.  The  land  on  the  left  was  dynamited  and  the  corn  properly 
cultivated,  produeing  the  splendid  crop  shown,  while  that  on  the  right  was  given  merely  ordinary  cultivation  and  plowing. 
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what  w’e  arc  pleased  to  call  the  “civilized”  world,  is  the  one  given 
to  it  by  the  Americas,  viz,  Indian  corn,  better  known  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  United  Stales  by  the  name  of  “maize,”  the  spelling 
of  the  word  varying  somewhat  in  the  several  languages  into  which  it 
has  l)een  incorporated. 

That  maize  was  unknown  to  European,  Asiatic,  and  African 
peoples  before  the  discovery  of  America  is  now  well  established. 
Aside  from  the  testimony  of  Humboldt,  Darwdn,  and  others,  the 
matter  of  the  origin  of  maize  was  finally  settled  by  the  celebrated 
Swiss  botanist,  Alphonse  Ue  Condolle,  who  in  the  revised  1882  edition 
of  his  “Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants”  sifted  all  the  evidence  and  reit¬ 
erated  the  statement  he  made  in  1855  that  “Maize  is  of  American 
origin,  and  has  only  been  introduced  into  the  Old  World  since  the 
discovery  of  the  New.” 

Just  where  in  the  Americas  it  originated  is  a  mooted  question. 
“At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  continent,”  writes  De 
Condolle,  “maize  was  one  of  the  staples  of  its  agriculture,  from  the 
La  Plata  Valley  to  the  United  States.  It  liad  names  in  aU  the 
languages.  The  natives  planted  it  around  their  temporary  dwellings 
where  they  did  not  form  a  fixed  population.  The  burial  mounds  of 
the  natives  of  North  America  who  preceded  those  of  our  day,  the 
tombs  of  the  Incas — the  catacombs  of  Peru — contain  ears  or  grains 
of  maize,  just  as  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  contain  grains 
of  barley  and  wheat  and  millet  seed.  In  Mexico  a  goddess  who 
])ore  a  name  derived  from  that  of  maize  (Cintentl,  from  Cinili) 
answered  to  the  Ceres  of  the  Greeks,  for  the  first  fruits  of  the  maize 
liarvest  were  offered  to  her,  as  the  first  fruits  of  our  cereals  to  the 
Greek  goddess.  At  Cuzco  the  virgins  of  the  sun  offered  sacrifices  of 
bread  made  from  Indian  corn.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  show 
the  antiquity  and  generality  of  the  cultivation  of  a  plant  than  this 
intimate  connection  with  the  religious  rites  of  the  ancient  inhalii- 
tants.”  Again  he  says:  “The  cultivation  of  maize  is  more  ancient 
than  the  monuments,  to  judge  from  the  numerous  varieties  of  the 
species  found  in  them,  and  their  dispersal  into  remote  regions.” 

That  maize  was  a  staple  crop  among  the  ancient  Peruvians  and 
that  they  made  both  food  and  drink  from  it,  may  be  gathered  from 
many  sources.  In  this  connection  a  passage  from  the  “Royal 
Commentaries  of  Peru,”  written  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  the  great 
Peruvian  historian,  whose  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  ancient  line 
of  Inca  monarchs  and  whose  father  was  one  of  the  old  Spanish  con- 
quistadores,  is  of  more  than  passing  interest.  It  is  taken  verbatim 
from  an  old  translation  of  the  Commentaries,  made  by  Sir  Paul 
Rycaut  and  published  in  1688,  and  runs  as  follows: 

The  Fruits  of  Peru,  by  which  the  Indiam  were  sustained  before  the  coming  in  ol  the 
Spaniard'<,  were  of  divers  sorts,  some  being  produced  above,  and  others  under  the 
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ground.  Of  the  Fruita  which  grow  above  ground,  the  chief  and  j)rinci])le  is  that 
Grane  wliich  the  j)eoi)le  of  Mexico  and  Barlovcnta  call  Mayz,  and  those  of  Peru,  Cara, 
being  the  onely  Hread  they  use:  And  this  is  of  two  sorts;  one  is  hard,  which  they  call 
Muriiehn;  and  the  other  tender  and  line,  called  Capia:  they  eat  it  for  Bread,  either 
baked  or  parched  over  the  lire,  or  boiled  in  water:  the  hard  May/,  is  that  which  they 
have  brought  to  show  in  Spain,  but  not  the  line  and  tender  sort.  Some  j)arts  j)roduce 
much  liner,  and  tenderer  than  others,  particularly  the  Countrey  of  Raeana.  At  their 
solemn  sacrilices,  as  we  have  said,  they  used  Bread  made  of  Mayz,  which  they  calknl 
Canrn;  and  at  other  times,  on  occa.sioii  of  a  Feast  or  treatment  which  they  gave,  they 
made  that  sort  of  Bread  which  was  called  llumintu;  the  which  sorts  of  Bread  had  little 
difference  in  themselves,  being  onely  distinguished  by  the'r  use,  some  being  made  for 
sacrilice,  and  others  for  common  sustenance:  Their  Corn  was  (iround  by  the  Women 
on  a  broad  Stone,  on  which  they  cast  the  Grist,  and  on  the  toj)  thereof  they  laid  another 
stone  in  the  fashion  of  a  Half  Moon,  not  round,  but  with  a  i)oint  of  three  lingers  broad  at 
each  corner.  At  the  corners  of  the  Stone,  made  Half  Moon  wise,  they  laid  their  hands, 
rubbing  and  pressing  it  hard  on  the  Mayz,  until  it  was  broken:  This  dilliculty  and 
trouble  they  had  in  grinding  their  Mayz,  and  all  other  Grane;  for  which  reason  they 
did  not  commonly  eat  Bread.  They  did  never  beat  their  Corn  in  Mortars,  though  they 
had  learnwl  the  way  of  it;  because  it  re(iuired  more  labor  of  the  Armes.  than  the  Grind¬ 
ing  with  a  Stone,  the  weight  of  which  made  the  work  more  easie:  *  *  *  They  made 
also  a  kind  of  Hasty-Pudding,  called  Api,  which  was  a  great  di.sh  amongst  them,  and 
which  they  eat  with  much  delight;  but  this  was  esteeme<t  high  feeding,  and  not  com¬ 
mon  at  every  meat.  The  Flour  they  divided  from  the  Bran,  in  this  manner,  they  laid 
all  ui)on  a  clean  cloth  made  of  Cotton,  and  then  s])read  it  with  their  hands  all  over  the 
Cotton-cloth;  the  linest  part  of  the  Flour  would  stick  to  the  Cotton,  but  the  more  gro.ss 
])arts  of  the  Bran  would  remain  loose  from  it,  and  so  they  easily  took  it  up,  and  divided 
it  with  their  hands;  they  then  swept  up  the  Flour  which  stuck  to  the  cloth  into  the 
middle;  and  having  taken  that  away,  they  brought  more,  until  they  had  cerned  and 
sifted  alt  their  Grist;  but  they  chielly  took  this  ])ains  for  the  .sake  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
not  of  the  Indians,  who  were  not  .so  curious  in  their  diet,  but  that  the  coursest  sort  of 
this  Bran  would  go  down  with  them;  for  the  Bran  of  Mayz  is  not  so  harsh  or  clutaky, 
as  much  to  offend  the  palate.  This  was  their  manner  of  dividing  the  Bran  from  the 
Flour,  for  as  yet  the  use  of  Sieves  was  not  brought  from  Spain,  by  reason  that  their 
Bread  was  all  made  of  this  Mayz,  and  not  of  Wheat:  All  which  I  can  te.stilie  to  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes,  having  been  nouri.«hed  for  nine  or  ten  years  w’ith  no  other 
Bread  than  of  Cara,  which  is  Mayz;  the  which  is  of  thret;  sorts:  Cancu  is  for  .sacrilic  e, 
Huminta  for  their  Feasts,  and  great  entertainments;  Tanta,  with  an  as])iration  on  the 
top  of  the  mouth,  is  common  Bread.  Vara,  when  it  is  ])arched,  they  call  Vaneha. 
*  *  *  Of  the  Flour  of  Mayz  the  Spanirh  Women  made  Biskits  and  Fritters,  and 
other  Dishes,  both  for  healthful,  and  j)eo])le  that  were  sick;  for  the  Physicians  in  that 
Countrey  forbid  Wheaten  Bread  to  all  those  that  are  sick,  and  i)rescribe  them  no  other 
diet,  than  what  is  made  of  Mayz.  Of  this  Flour,  with  water,  they  brew  their  Drink, 
which  the  Indians  know  how  to  make  sower  after  a  certain  manner,  that  it  becomes 
excellent  Vinegar.  Of  the  Canes  before  the  Mayz  is  rijie,  they  make  rare  Honey; 
and  after  it  is  ripe,  the  Canes  being  dried,  are  good  feeding  for  all  Cattel.  Some 
Indians,  who  love  to  be  drunk,  lay  Cara  steej)ing  in  water,  until  it  be  grown,  and  then 
they  grind  it,  and  boil  it  in  the  same  water,  and  afterwards  draw  ‘t  off,  and  keep  it  until 
it  be  stale:  This  is  the  stronge.st  drink  they  have,  and  which  presently  makes  them 
drunk,  they  call  it  Vinnapu,  and  in  other  languages  Sora.  The  Incas  forbad  it, 
because  it  was  so  violent  and  strong,  though  now,  they  .say,  it  is  come  in  use  again 
amongst  some  toping  fellows.  ,\11  these  uses,  as  we  have  .said,  thay  have  of  this  i'ara, 
besides  many  others  in  Medicines  and  Physick,  and  in  Plasters,  as  we  have  mentioned 
in  the  other  part. 


Courtt‘«y  of  thi*  States  Relation  Service,  United  States  Departniimt  of  A'jrieulture. 

HOYS’  rOKN  CLUBS  IN  TJIK  UNITKI)  STATES. 


One  of  the  activities  of  the  States’  Uelation  Service  of  the  I'nited  States  ftepartment  of  Acricultiire  is  the 
organization  of  corn  chihs  amont;  tlie  fanners’  hoys  tliroii;;liout  the  country.  Teachers  in  the  rural 
schools  organize  the  schoollwys  over  10  years  of  ape  into  clubs;  the  demonstration  apent  of  the  (iovern- 
inent  furnishes  the  plan  oforpanization  and  the  instruct  ions;  the  res|)ective  parents  furnish  the  recpiired 
land,  teams,  and  implements;  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  community  ^)rovide  i)rizes:  and  the 
local  newsi)a()ers  pive  publicity  to  the  work.  Each  Imy  must  prepare  the  soil,  i)lant,  and  cultivate 
1  acre  under  reputations  poverninp  all  contestants.  The  result  of  IKK)  to  400  boy  sent  erinp  such  a  contest 
in  a  county  arouses  preat  interest,  and  the  boys  learn  the  l)est  way  to  rai.se  corn.  In  one  State  a  small 
boy  raised  l.")24  bushels  on  his  acre  of  land,  while  the  averape  yield  tor  the  State  was  but  16  bushels 
to  the  acre.  'I'he  upiier  picture  shows  one  of  these  corn  clubs  receivinp  instruct  ion;  in  the  lower  may 
be  seen  one  of  the  young  prize-winninp  farmers  standinp  in  his  field. 


Courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Tnited  States  neparfment  of  Agriculture. 

TYPICAL  EAR  OF  CUZCO  CORN. 

Note  the  size  of  grains,  and  that  there  are  but  eight  rows  on  the  eob.  The  variety  is  indigenous  to  the  tropical  countries  of  South  America,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Bolivia 
and  Peru,  sometimes  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  or  more  feet  al>ove  the  sea  level.  This  is  one  of  a  number  of  variel  ies  that  had  Itcen  eultivated  by  the  alHirigi'nes  for  many  centuries 
Ixtfore  the  Spanish  conquest.  Several  varieties  have  been  found  in  the  ancient  tombs  of  the  Incas,  a  circumstance  which  points  to  the  great  antit|uity  of  maize  culture  among 
the  Peruvian  Indians. 
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It  wiU  be  seen  l)y  the  foregoing  that  long  before  the  advent  of  the 
white  man  the  Peruvian  Indians  made  corn  bread  as  well  as  corn 
whisky  and  that  the  Incas  had  instituted  a  system  of  prohibition 
among  their  subjects.  Verily,  there’s  but  little  that’s  “new  under 
the  sun.” 

It  was  not  only  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  however,  that  maize  was  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated.  In  reality'  it  was  the  great  food  plant  of  practically 
all  the  American  Indians  who  sought  the  aid  of  cultivation  in  obtaining 
food.  Tlie  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Arawak 
marise,  corrupted  to  maysi  and  inahiz  by  the  Carib  natives  of  the 
Antilles.  Columbus  foujul  it  to  be  the  principal  food  staple  of  the 
natives  of  Santo  Domingo  or  Haiti,  where  it  was  called  maJnz,  and 
his  was  the  first  account  of  the  grain  made  public  in  Europe.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians  (Bulletin  30),  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  C.,  maize  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
native  grasses,  the  KvcJilaita  inexicana  of  south  Mexico  and  E.  luxu- 
rians  of  Guatemala,  the  latter  approximating  most  nearly  the  culti¬ 
vated  corn.  Ilai-shberger  says  linguistic  evidence  shows  that  maize 
was  introduced  into  the  Enited  States  from  the  tribes  of  Mexico  and 
from  the  Caribs  of  the  West  Indies,  but  the  time  of  this  introduction 
can  only  be  conjectured.  That  it  was  long  before  the  ajipearance  of 
Europeans,  however,  is  evident,  not  only  from  its  early  and  wide- 
sjiread  cultivation  by  tribes  of  the  area  now  embraced  in  the  United 
States,  but  from  the  fact  that  indications  of  its  cultivation  are  found 
in  mounds  and  in  the  ancient  pueblo  ruins  and  cliff  dwellings,  while 
corroborative  evidence  is  found  in  the  fact  that  several  varieties  of 
maize  had  already  been  developed  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  four 
being  mentioned  as  in  use  among  the  Indians  of  Virginia.  Jacques 
Cartier,  the  first  European  to  enter  the  St.  Lawrence,  observed  large 
fields  of  growing  maize  at  Hochelaga  (now  Montreal)  in  1534,  and 
Champlain  found  it  in  cultivation  at  almost  every  point  visited  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  upper  Ottawa  River.  The  supplies  obtained  from  the 
Indians  by  the  New  England  and  Virginia  colonists  are  well  known. 
Hennepin,  Marquette,  Joliete,  La  Salle,  and  other  early  French 
explorers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  found  all  the  tribes  they  visited, 
from  the  Minnesota  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  even  into  Texas, 
cultivating  maize;  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  tribes  between  north¬ 
west  Mexico  and  the  plains  of  Kansas  when  visited  by  Coronado  in 
1540-1542.  Even  the  Mandan  and  Arikara  on  the  upper  Missouri 
had  their  maize  patches  when  first  seen  by  the  whites.  In  short,  it 
“was  cultivated  both  north  and  south  to  the  geographical  extent  of 
its  productive  culture,”  aecording  to  Brinton’s  American  Race,  and 
many  of  its  present  forms  as  a  food  are  derived  from  the  Indians,  such 
as  ash  cake,  hoecake,  succotash,  samp,  hominy,  etc. 


Courtesy  of  Bureau  of  IMant  Industry,  United  Statist  Department  of  Agriculture. 

AX  KAK  OF  KKI)  (TZCO  CORN. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  contjuest  of  Fern  the  natives  had  produced  not  only  ordinary  varieties  of  white  and  yellow  corn,  but  also  varieties  of  various  shades  of  red  and  of  purple 
coloring.  The  (trains  of  the  ear  pictured  al)ove  are  of  a  very  dark-red  color.  It  is  only  the  (tericarp  of  tlie  grain  which  is  thus  coloretl,  the  starcliy  sultstance  of  the  inner  part 
being  as  white  as  that  of  ordinary  corn.  Ears  having  purple  grains  are  also  quite  common. 
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According!;  to  Foo  (Souvenirs  do  la  (luerro  d’Espajjiie),  it  was  in  1500 
that  the  first  maize  was  sent  from  America  to  Seville,  Spain,  for  cul¬ 
tivation.  From  Spain  it  was  introduced  into  France,  Italv,  Turkey, 
and  other  eastern  sections  of  Europe,  as  well  as  into  northern  Africa, 
whence  it  soon  spread  to  other  ])arts  of  that  continent.  Its  introduc¬ 
tion  into  Asia  was  doid)tless  due  to  the  Portuguese  voyagers  who  took 
it  to  India,  ('hina,  Poehin,  and  parts  of  the  East  Indies  soon  after 
the  estahlishment  of  their  settlements  hy  Vasco  de  (Jama.  Some  of 
it  was  also  doubtless  introduced  hy  way  of  the  route  from  Turkey. 
Once  introduced,  and  its  valuahle  ])roperties  as  a  food  for  man  and 
heast  established,  its  cultivation  sjmaul  with  wonderful  rapidity,  so 
that  it  has  now  become  the  greatest  grain  crop,  from  the  standpoint 
of  quantity  as  well  as  value,  in  theworld.  According  to  J.  Burtt-Davy 
(Maize  -Its  History,  Cultivation,  Handling,  and  Uses,  1014),  the 
figures  for  the  com])arative  world’s  croj)  of  the  leading  cereals  for  a 
single  3'ear  are  as  follows: 


lUishels. 

Maize .  :i.  S75.  927,  (MM) 

Oats .  :5,  5:52, 470,  (MM) 

Wlieat .  a,  42H,  998, 000 

Kice .  20:{,  782,  (MM) 

Rye .  1,422,  :?9.%(M)0 

Parley .  1,  292, 910, 000 


According  to  the  lhl5  Yearbook  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  11)14  the  world’s  maize  crop  amounted  to 
3, <S64, 271), ()()()  bushels,  the  United  States  furnishing  2, 672, 804, ()()() 
bushels  thereof.  In  that  vt'ar  tin*  wheat  production  was  hut  slightly 
h'ss,  the  world’s  crop  amounting  to  3,611), 466, 000  bushels.  In  11)15, 
however,  the  maize  ])roduction  of  the  United  States  came  to  the 
unprecedc'iited  figure  of  no  less  than  3,054,535,000  bushels,  having  a 
farm  value  of  ovi'r  .81,755,860,000.  Just  what  the  figures  of  the 
world’s  crop  W('re  can  not  now  he  ascertained,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
official  statistics  from  Russia,  India,  Australia,  and  some  other  coun¬ 
tries.  From  rc'ports  that  are  available,  however,  it  may’  he  safelv  ('sti- 
mated  that  the  total  ])roduction  was  considerably  in  e.xcess  of 
4,200,000,000  husluds. 

Of  the  entire  maize  crop  of  the  world  the  Ihiited  States  produces 
about  three-fourths.  Corn  is  such  a  commonplace,  ordinary  sort  of 
thing,  and  so  uninteresting  to  most  city-bred  people,  that  perhaps  few 
of  them  realize  the  important  role  it  ])lays  in  the  economic  well-being 
of  their  country.  Unless  their  attention  had  been  directly  called  to  the 
fact,  not  many  of  them  would  even  giu'ss  that  the  corn  crop  of  the 
United  States  is  worth  nearly  twice  that  of  the  wheat  crop,  or  that 
in  1915  the  record-breaking  wheat  crop  of  1,011,505,000  bushels, 
worth  8930,302,000,  and  the  big  cotton  crop,  worth  8602,393,000, 
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when  added  together  still  lacked  S223, 165,000  of  being  as  valuable 
as  the  humble  corn  crop. 

In  regard  to  the  production  of  maize  in  countries  of  the  Americas 
other  than  the  Ibiitcd  States,  statistics  are  available  in  but  few 
instances.  This  fact  may  be  largely  due  to  the  circumstance  that  in 
nearly  all  of  them  it  is  raised  for  home  consumption  only.  It  is 
grown  extensively  in  all  the  countries  of  Central  America,  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  tlie  tropical  regions  of  South  America,  hut  accurate 
statistics  as  to  their  production  are  not  available  with  the  exception 
of  the  following  countries:  Argentina,  the  greatest  of  the  corn-produc¬ 
ing  South  American  countries,  in  1915  produced  about  338, 235, ()()() 
bushels;  Mexico  produced  about  60,000,000  bushels;  Uruguay  pro¬ 
duced  1 1 ,495,000  bushels;  and  Chile  about  2,000,000  bushels.  Argen¬ 
tina  exports  something  over  70  per  cent  of  its  annual  production,  and 
consc(piently  is  an  important  factor  in  the  world’s  commerce  in  the 
commodity.  In  fact,  that  Republic  is  the  greatest  coni-exj)orting 
country  in  the  world  and  the  market  price  of  the  staple  in  Europe 
largely  depends  u])on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Argentine  crop. 
The  United  States,  as  heretofore  stated,  produces  about  three-fourths 
of  the  world’s  crop,  but  sells  less  than  2  per  cent  of  its  production  to 
foreign  consumei’s.  Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  Argentina  is 
at  present  utilizing  not  over  one-eighth  of  the  land  that  is  splendidly 
adapted  to  the  production  of  maize.  ^lultiplying  its  present  produc¬ 
tion  by  8,  it  may  be  seen  that  within  a  few  years  its  annual  production 
wiU  rival  that  of  the  Ihiited  States.  Improved  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  of  storing,  and  of  transporting  the  grain  will  also  increase  the 
country’s  exporting  power,  and  it  is  a  tolerably  safe  prediction  to 
state  that  30  yearn  hence  Argentina  will  absolutely  dominate  the 
world’s  corn  market.  In  1912  the  country’s  maize  exports  amounted 
to  5,480,817  metric  tons  (about  219,000,000  bushels).  With  the 
country’s  production  developed  to  its  maximum,  its  annual  export 
should  reach  over  1,500,000,000  bushels.  The  annual  increase  of  the 
country’s  wealth  from  its  com  crop  alone  is  destined  to  be  enormous, 
and  the  Argentine  farmer  is  shrewd  enough  to  give  his  attention  to 
the  crop  that  pays  the  most  on  his  investment  of  capital  and  labor. 

BotanicaUy,  maize  belongs  to  the  group  of  monocoteledons  and  the 
family  gramineae,  or  grasses.  It  has  never  been  found  in  a  tmly  wild 
state,  but  its  closest  relative,  as  heretofore  suggested,  is  the  native 
grass,  EuchloRna,  of  Mexico.  Linnams  gave  it  the  botanical  name 
Zea  mays,  the  generic  term  Zea  being  from  the  Greek  word — the 
name  of  a  grain  mentioned  by  Homer  as  being  used  for  feeding 
horses — while  the  specific  term  mays  is  the  origuial  American  name 
under  which  it  was  introduced  into  Europe.  The  maize  plant  is  so 
well  known  throughout  the  Americas  that  no  detailed  description  is 
necessary.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  tall,  monoecious 
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grass  with  stout,  oroct,  solid  stem  and  long,  rather  hroad,  ribbon-like 
leaves;  the  staminate  flowers  form  a  terminal  ])aniele;  the  pistillate 
flowers  are  arranged  in  a  denselv'  crowded  spike  called  the  “ear,” 
terminating  a  short  lateral  hrajich  and  closely  enveloped  in  leaf 
sheaths  called  the  “husk;”  the  long  styles,  exserted  in  anthesis,  fonn 
the  “silk”  or  heanl. 

To  go  into  the  matter  of  its  culture,  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions 
required,  the  many  varieties  and  hundreds  of  breeds  produced  by  sci¬ 
entific  agricidturists,  the  diseases  and  pests  to  which  it  is  subject,  and 
the  many  other  details  of  interest  chiefly  to  the  specialist  in  maize 
culture  is  beyond  the  scope  of  tins  article.  Readers  specially  inter¬ 
ested  in  such  details  know  that  corn  cidture  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  voluminous  works  in  the  fonn  of  hooks  as  well  as  special  reports 
of  agricultural  departments  of  various  governments  in  whose  coun¬ 
tries  it  is  a  stajde  product,  and  know  that  such  works  are  available  in 
almost  any  public  library.  For  the  casual  reader  it  will  perhaps  he 
enough  to  state  that  maize  seems  to  he  peculiarly  sensitive  to  climatic 
variations,  and  these  furnish  the  principal  limiting  factor  of  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  crop.  These  variations  include  temperature,  sunshine, 
amount  and  incidence  of  rainfall,  and  length  of  growing  season. 
Geographic  features  and  the  character  of  the  soil  are  also  important. 
Only  when  these  several  factors  are  suitably  combined  is  maize  cul¬ 
ture  commercially  successful.  Broadly  speaking,  the  most  favorable 
conditions  are  long,  humid  summers,  hot  days  and  warm  nights,  com¬ 
paratively  heavy,  intermittejit  rains,  with  abundance  of  clear,  sun¬ 
shiny  weather  between.  ^Vltitude  is  a  very  important  factor,  since 
it  materially  influences  length  of  season,  temj)erature,  precipitation  of 
moisture,  depth  and  richness  of  soil,  etc.,  and  must  thus  he  taken 
into  account.  Ilumholdt  records  vast  maize  fields  on  the  Mexican 
plateau  at  S,6.S()  feet  above  sea  level,  and  near  Lake  Titicaca  in  Peru 
and  Bolivia  maize  is  successfully  grown  at  an  elevation  of  over 
12,000  feet.  In  the  Ihiited  States,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  corn 
belt  between  the  thirty-fifth  and  forty-fifth  parallels  has  an  altitude 
ranging  from  .500  to  1,-500  feet.  Being  a  tropical  plant,  maize  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  frost  in  all  its  stages  of  growth,  hut  being  an  annual  it  can 
he  grown  as  a  summer  grain  croj)  in  temperate  climates  and  as  a 
fodder  crop,  hut  not  for  grain,  even  in  cool-temperate  areas,  such  as 
the  south  of  England.  Nearly  1)0  per  cent  of  the  United  States  crop 
is  grown  where  the  July  isotherms  average  from  70°  to  S0°  F.,  while 
the  Argentine  crop  is  grown  with  a  mean  January  (midsummer)  tem¬ 
perature  of  75°  F. 

Having  noted  the  tremendous  jiroduction  of  maize  and  its  hroad 
distribution  throughout  the  world,  the  <piestion  naturally  arises, 
Wliat  is  it  all  used  for?  Briefly,  its  princij)al  uses  are  (1)  for  human 
food,  when  ground  into  meal  and  otherwise  prepared;  (2)  as  a  source 
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?*Oiirt(vy  of  fhr  I’nito'i  Stated  Depart inont  of  Aarieulture. 


HKEAKINC  EAN'I)  FOR  CORN  IN  PROVINCE  OF  SANTA  FE.  ARfiENTINA. 

Argentina  Iteint:  in  the  Soiitliprn  Ilemispliore,  the  seasons  are  the  reverse  of  those  of  the  I'nitetl 
Slates.  In  the  central  pari  of  the  corn  Itelt  the  planting;  lie-ins  altont  Septemlter  I.'i  anti  con- 
tinnes  until  Janiiar.v  1,  the  princi^)al  part  of  the  plantiii);  heint;  done  Itetween  Octolter  1  and 
Decemlier  I't.  The  lont;  iteriod  oftime  ditrin);  which  corn  may  Ite  phmted  is  very  advantatieons 
to  the  corn  planters.  Many  make  a  practice  of  plantiiif:  at'leasl  a  part  of  the  croj)  early,  so 
that  replantmt;  may  Ite  done  a  month  or  two  later,  if  neces.sary.  The  corn  is  |)lanted  largely 
hy  listers  and  It.v  common  planters,  most  of  which  are  imitorteil  from  the  I’nited  States.  The 
corn  is  planted  in  rows,  from  2.">  to  Ik)  inches  apart,  the  iiills  in  the  rows  Iteint;  from  12  to  2t 
inches  apart.  The  time  retpiired  for  the  corn  to  mature  varies  with  dilTerent  varieties, hut 
(fcnerally  from  PV)  to  lliU  days  must  he  allowed 


Courtwiy  of  tho  ITnitpd  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


SlUTKINC.  CORN  IN  ARGENTINA. 

The  harvestinc  season  is  at  its  height  in  .April  and  May.  Corn  in  Arcenlina  is  shucked  from  the 
standinft  stalks  in  the  field  and  thrown  into  baskets,  which  the  shuckers  move  from  jdace  to 
place  as  the  work  proRres.ses.  Etich  basket,  when  filled,  is  carried  to  some  convenient  (Mtint, 
where  the  corn  is  emptied  into  sacks.  .\  nitmlter  of  these  sacks  are  piiiced  tocelher  in  the  field 
and  are  later  lotwled  on  a  wafton  and  hauled  to  the  “troje’’  or  crib. 
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of  alcoholic  hcvcra<;cs;  (,S)  for  stock  food,  oitlicr  wliolc,  crushed,  or 
"round;  (4)  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  for  which  tlio  inferior 
"rain,  the  husks,  cobs,  and  stalks  are  extensively  used.  Also,  in  tlie 
course  of  preparation  for  human  food  and  for  manufactures,  a  numlx'r 
of  by-products  are  obtained  which  are  iised  for  stock  and  cattle 
feeding. 

The  food  value  of  maize  is  shown  l)y  a  cliemical  analysis  of  an 
average  grain  which,  when  dry,  is  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 


Protoin .  12.8.") 

Carl)(»hy<lrat«‘s,  or  nitrtw^'on-frw  oxtract  (starchw,  siif^ar.'*,  etc.). . .  80. 12 

Ether  extract.s  (fats) .  5.  :i(i 

Ash .  l.()7 


KM).  (K) 

To  make  its  cliemical  constituents  available  for  human  food  the 
grain  is  prepared  in  several  ways.  Among  the  native  tribes  of  the 
Americas  the  general  method  was  to  crusli  and  grind  the  grain  between 
two  stones,  the  one  hollowed  and  stationary  on  the  ground  and  tlie 
other  rounded  and  held  in  the  hand,  the  bran  being  separated  from  the 
meal  by  hand.  This  meal  was  then  used  to  make  bread,  cakes,  etc., 
much  as  it  is  used  by  the  white  man  to-day.  According  to  Prescott, 
the  Aztecs  were  addicted  to  “confections  and  jiastry,  for  wliich  the 
maize  flour  and  sugar  supplied  ample  materials,”  and  he  adds,  further¬ 
more,  “'File  Aztecs  were  as  curious  in  its  preparation,  and  as  well 
Instructed  in  its  manifold  uses,  as  the  most  expert  New  England 
housewife.” 

In  the  Ihiited  States,  the  maize-producing  country  jiar  excellence, 
it  has  been  an  imjiortant  food  factor  from  the  earliest  colonial  p(>riod 
to  the  jiresent.  The  first  settlers  subsisted  mainly  on  maize  after  the 
Indians  had  taught  them  its  culture  and  use.  Improved  methods  of 
cultivation  and  new  inventions  in  milling  processes  have  hut  mul¬ 
tiplied  the  forms  of  its  use,  forms  that  have  become  so  numerous  and 
varied  that  a  complete  enumeration  thereof  is  not  feasible  in  this 
sketch.  Nor  is  that  use  restricted  to  any  one  section  of  the  country, 
for  in  one  form  or  another  maize  forms  an  imjxirtant  part  of  the  diet 
of  the  ])eople  in  all  ])arts  of  the  big  Republic  and  among  all  classes. 
Only  a  few  of  the  common  forms  in  which  it  is  used  may  he  set  out, 
as  follows: 

Tlie  grain  when  crackixl  into  smaller  hits  and  separated  from  the 
hulls  and  germs  by  specially  constructed  mills  is  made  into  a  product 
called  “hominy,”  which  consists  chiefly  of  the  horny,  starchy  part  of 
the  kernel,  with  more  or  less  of  the  white  starch  adhering.  This 
product  is  boiled  (often  with  salt  meat)  as  a  vegetable,  and  used  as  a 
substitute  for  rice  or  jiotatoes.  Again,  the  horny  jxirtion  of  the 
grain  is  coarsely  ground,  and  it  is  than  known  as  “grits,”  or  “horn- 


('ourt«‘«y  of  the  TJnitwl  StaU's  nopartiiu^nt  of  AKricu!turo. 


AUr.ENTINE  “TROJES”  OK  CORN  t'RlRS. 


TRp  “trojes”  are  ImiR  by  placiii);  |x)les  in  the  cround  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  Wire.s  are  then 
striinK  around  on  the  inside  of  the  jmles  to  hold  the  corn  or  cane  stalks  of  which  the  walls  are 
constructed,  as  the  rdlinj’  of  the  troje  pronresses.  These  stalks  are  usually  not  fastened  to  the 
wires,  but  are  held  in  place  by  the  corn.  The  corn  in  the  sacks  as  hauled  from  the  field  is 
emptied  into  a  box  placed  alongside  of  the  wacon.  This  box.  filled  with  corn,  is  then  drawn 
up  over  the  top  of  the  troje  on  a  wire  cable,  where  it  is  dumiied  into  the  inclosure.  .Sometimes 
the  trojes  are  covered  with  canvas  or  zinc  sheeting,  but  usually  the  covering  is  of  cornstalks 
and  husks  or  similar  material.  The  top  picture  shows  a  troje  in  process  of  construction,  while 
the  lower  shows  the  completed  structures. 
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iny  writs,”  and  wIumi  ])()il(‘(l  is  oaton  witli  milk  and  suwar  as  a  porridwo, 
or  mado  into  puddinws,  sconos,  fritters,  etc.  The  finely  wround  form 
of  tlie  wniin  is  known  as  “corn  meal,”  and  is  cooked  and  eaten  in  the 
form  of  porridge  known  as  “corn-meal  mush”  in  the  United  States; 
the  meal  is  also  used  to  make  jniddings,  cakc's,  fritters,  etc.,  and  in 
tlie  Southern  States  especially  to  make  “corn  ))one,”  “hoe  cakes,” 
and  a  light,  friable,  wholesome  l)read  generally  called  “corn  bread” 
and  sometimes  “dohnny  cake.”  Incidentally  it  may  he  noted  that 
in  Italy,  when  cheese  or  other  protein  food  is  added  to  the  corn-meal 
mush  it  is  known  as  “polenta,”  and  that  tlie  favorite  food  of  Me.xico, 
“tortillas,”  are  cakes  made  of  corn  meal. 

In  tlie  New  England  States  corn  meal  is  mixed  with  wheat  and  rye 
(lour  to  make  the  famous  “Boston  brown  liread.”  The  starchy 
portion  of  the  grain  when  very  finely  ground  and  pulverized  is  known 
as  “corn  starch,”  or  “corn  flour,”  from  which  are  made  blancmanges, 
])uddings,  and  various  easily  <ligested  foods  and  desserts.  In  tins 
form  it  is  also  often  an  ingredient  in  ice  cream,  giving  it  a  smooth 
and  velvety  taste. 

One  peculiar  variety  of  maize  is  known  as  ‘‘poj)  corn.”  It  is  so 
called  because  the  grains  when  heated  or  roasted  “pop”  or  hurst 
open,  so  tliat  they  are  turned  com])letoly  insiile  out,  the  bursting 
])eing  caused  l)y  the  expansitm  of  the  moisture  content  and  the  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  starch  l)y  the  application  of  heat.  The  grains  thus  treated 
are  then  covered  with  sugar  or  sirup  and  formed  into  halls  or  packages 
of  convenient  size,  and  thus  l)ecome  a  favorite  sweetmeat  for  children 
and  many  adults. 

Another  form  of  prejiaration  of  the  grain  for  food  purposes  which 
has  hect)me  very  popular  in  the  Ihiited  States  during  recent  years  is 
variously  known  as  “corn  flakes,”  ‘h-orn  crisps,”  etc.  The  product 
is  prepared  from  grain  from  which  the  germ  and  hull  has  been  removed 
and  which  has  been  treated  with  sugar  and  salt.  The  prepared 
grain  is  cooked  by  steam,  dried,  rolled,  and  toasted  in  the  form  of 
thin  flakes  in  a  special  oven,  and  is  put  up  in  packages  and  sold  under 
various  names  as  a  choice  breakfast  food,  usually  eaten  with  milk 
or  cream  and  sugar,  and  easily  digested. 

One  of  the  most  universal  uses  as  a  food  to  which  maize  is  put  in 
the  Ignited  States,  however,  is  as  a  “green”  vegetable.  The  young 
grains  of  a  maize  “ear,”  before  they  harden  and  while  much  of  the 
starch  is  still  in  its  licpiid  or  milky  state,  when  boiled  or  roasted  form 
a  delicious  food.  Varieties  known  as  “sugar  corn”  are  usually  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  for  this  purjiose,  the  grains  luiving  a  sweeter  taste 
and  being  softer  than  the  other  kinds.  Eating  corn  in  this  form 
became  so  popular  that  a  method  for  preserving  the  grains  in  jars 
and  tins  was  devised  in  order  that  it  might  be  available  the  year  round. 
This  canned  product  has  become  so  popular  that  millions  of  dollars 
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CourtoBy  of  the  Unittni  States  Department  of  Aariculture. 

CHAIN  ELEVATORS  IN  ARGENTINA. 


Of  the  surplus  corn-produciuK  countries  of  the  world  .Vrgentina  occupies  first  place,  furnishing; 
ahotit  55  per  cent  of  the  total  internal  ional  trade.  Tostore  the  immense  corn  and  wheat  crops  of 
the  cotintry  preparatory  to  shipment  to  other  countries  retjuires  enormous  storape  room.  In 
the  top  picture  may  Ite  seen  a  few  of  the  preat  elevators  on  the  water  front  in  Huenos  Aires. 
The  picture  in  the  center  shows  one  of  the  modern  country  prain  elevators  recently  built  in  the 
interior:  the  bottom  picture  is  that  of  an  elevator  at  Rosario,  showing  lalairers  in  tlie  foreground 
stirring  damp  prain  by  walking  through  it. 
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arc  now  invostod  in  the  canning  industry  in  the  United  States.  The 
grains  while  fnshly  gathered  are  cut  from  the  eohs,  steamed  suf¬ 
ficiently  for  pres(‘rving  purposes,  and  then  put  in  hermetically  sealed 
tin  cans.  I’sed  in  soups  or  cooked  in  vaiious  ways,  the  canned  prod¬ 
uct  is  almost  as  ])opular  as  is  that  fresh  from  the  fields. 

As  a  source  of  alcoholic  beverages  tremendous  (|uantities  of  maize 
ar(‘  used.  The  large  (juantity  of  starch  ])resent  in  the  grain  rentiers  it 
|)articularl}’  suitable  for  this  jiurpose.  The  process  of  manufacture 
may  he  briefly  outlined  as  follows:  After  cleaning  and  crushing  the 
grain,  the  hull  and  embryo  are  removed.  The  remainder  is  then 
ground  and  cooked  to  dissolve  the  starch.  The  starch  is  fermented 
with  10  ])er  cent  of  barley  malt  and  ^east,  and  about  40  gallons  of 
water  jier  bushel  of  grain.  The  enzymes  of  the  malt  change  the 
starch  into  sugar,  and  the  yeast  plants,  feeding  uj)on  the  latter, 
d<“j)osit  alcohol  as  a  waste  product.  The  alcohol  is  evaporated  off 
from  the  remaining  water,  etc.,  and  is  then  condensed  by  jiassing 
through  cold  coils.  The  residue  left  in  the  fermenting  tanks  is 
washed  to  remove  the  remaining  alcohol  and  jiressed  to  take  out  as 
much  as  jiossihle  of  the  liipiid.  The  latter  is  known  as  ‘‘distillery 
slop,”  while  the  solid  portion  is  called  ‘‘distiller’s  grains,”  and  both 
products  are  used  for  stock  feed.  In  the  United  States  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  “liourhon”  and  straight  “corn  ”  whisky  consumes  something 
over  .‘to, ()()(), ()()()  bushels  of  maize  annually,  while  in  Great  Britain 
about  an  eipial  (juantity  is  used  in  making  whisky  and  gin.  How 
much  is  thus  consumed  throughout  the  world  tlu're  is  no  way  of 
detiTinining,  although  the  (juantit}'  must  he  (mormous. 

Hack  of  space  ])rev(‘nts  ad(“(juate  conshh'ration  of  maize  as  a  stock 
food.  The  fattening  and  meat-producing  (jualities  of  maize  are  well 
known,  and  not  only  the  grain  hut  the  leav(^,  stalks,  and  even  the 
cobs  are  ground  and  used  for  this  purpose.  In  the  arts  and  for 
manufacturing  purposes  maize  furnislu>s  valuable  raw  materials. 
Out  of  grain  of  low  grade,  out  of  the  stalks,  and  from  the  cobs  are 
made  such  materials  as  starch,  dextrine,  glucose,  corn  oil,  glycerine, 
sugar,  alcohol,  cellulose,  ruhlxT  tiller,  jiaper,  mats,  hats,  tobacco 
pip(‘s,  charcoal,  powder,  and  various  medicines. 

In  conclusion,  the  value  of  maize  as  a  human  food  is  unchTestimated 
in  some  |)arts  of  the  world,  notably  in  c(a-tain  Europeon  countries, 
where  it  is  irgarded  as  merely  a  stock  food.  Many  experts  who  have 
studied  the  subject  now  cont('nd  that  maize  is  the  cheapist  and 
almost,  if  not  (juite,  the  lust  c(Teal  food  for  man  that  the  world 
produc(*s.  In  nutritive  value  it  is  on  a  jiar  with  its  only  and  more 
costly  rival,  wheat.  For  the  lu'netit  of  those  who  doubt  this  state- 
iiH'nt  the  following  comparison  of  the  food  value  of  wluait  Imaid  and 
corn  bread  (such  as  that  referred  to  as  being  popular  in  the  Southern 


Phuto  by  Underwood  A  Underwood,  New  York. 


A  CORN  PALACK  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Even  in  the  northernmost  States  of  the  Unite<l  States,  such  as  North  and  South  Dakota,  eorn  is  snceess- 
fiilly  cultivated.  During  the  yeiir  I'.tl,')  no  iess  than  3,2,‘il),(XK)  acres  in  South  Dakota  were  |)iantetl  to 
corn,  the  resulting  crop  being  •t4,2,‘)(t,(HK)  bushels,  or  an  average  of  nejirly  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  the 
tall  of  the  year,  when  the  crop  hits  been  harvester!,  agricultural  fairs  and  other  forms  of  ceiebration  are 
instituted.  I'pon  the  occasion  of  one  of  these  celebrations  at  Miuhell,  S.  Dak.,  a  iarge  builiiing  calksl 
the  “Corn  I’alace”  was  erwttHl  and  the  exterior  and  interior  decorations  were  ail  made  of  various  parts 
of  the  corn  plant,  including  the  grain,  ears,  cobs,  stalks,  and  leaves,  forming  a  most  artLstio  scheme  of 
ornamentation. 


LANDING  AT  OCOS,  GUATEMALA. 

The  open  harl)ors  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  Central  America  make  it  imjiracticalilc  to  Imild  wharves  up  to  the  lieach,  and  lighters  are  re.sorled  to  for  landing  pas.sengcrs  and  freight. 
Exposure  to  the  hot,  humid,  and  sometimes  damp  atmosphere  has  its  ellect  esixjcially  on  foodstuffs,  and  in  the  preparation  of  these  for  tropical  trade  the  manufacturer  must 
take  these  elements  into  consideration.  Until  he  does  he  can  not  attain  the  maximum  results  in  his  efforts  to  win  these  markets. 
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States  of  the  Ihiioii),  made  by  well-known  elieniists  (Atwater  and 
Wood,  and  Dr.  Robert  Ilutebinson),  may  be  of  interest: 


Wheat 

l)read. 

Corn  l)read. 

I’rotein . 

Carbohydrates  (starch,  suttar,  etc.) . 

Per  cent. 
40. 0 
ti.  5 
1.0 
51. 2 

/Vr  cmt. 
3.S.  0 
S. 

47!  3 

Ash . 

i.i) 

3.5 

100.0 

100.0 

From  wbicb  may  be  seen  that  eorn  bread  is  drier  by  2  per  eent, 
contains  2  per  eent  more  protein,  1.7  per  cent  more  fat,  and  less 
stareb  than  wheat  bread.  Furthermore,  experiments  have  shown 
that  90  per  eent  of  the  dry  matter  of  eorn  bread  is  absorbed,  as 
against  82  per  eent  of  the  wheat  bread  ;  of  the  protein  of  maize  but 
19.2  per  cent  eseapes  absorption;  in  wheat  about  20  per  cent  is  lost. 
Taking  into  consideration  its  cheapness,  maize  is  the  best  food  for 
man  and  beast  that  the  world  has  ever  known — and  the  world  owes 
it  to  the  American  Indian. 

WHAT  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
BUYS 


WE  should  like  to  obtain  some  business  in  Latin  America 
is  a  thought  that  is  expressed  by  countless  manufac¬ 
turers  all  over  the  country,  especially  at  this  time 
when  trade  expansion  with  our  southern  neighbors  is 
occupying  so  much  attention  f  rom  the  commercial  world .  The  idea  of 
the  manufacturer  seeking  foreign  outlets  for  bis  ])roduct  may  be  due 
to  any  of  a  number  of  reasons.  It  may  be  that  the  total  output  of 
bis  particular  product  is  in  excess  of  the  demands  of  the  home  markets; 
perchance  there  is  a  lull  in  the  local  marts;  or  it  is  even  possible  that 
enjoying  the  maximum  of  business  in  domestic  fields,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  feels  that  a  natural  expansion  into  foreign  lands  would  be  a 
logical  step  in  his  commercial  growth.  But  be  the  reasons  what 
they  may,  once  the  germ  of  going  after  foreign  business  finds  lodg¬ 
ment  in  the  producer’s  mind,  the  next  step  of  putting  the  idea  into 
action,  is  bound  to  follow. 

It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  would-be  exporter  turns  for  advice  and 
counsel  to  those  in  touch  with  the  Latin  American  trade  situation, 

'  By  Harry  O.  Saiuibers;,  of  I’an  American  Union  stall. 


RAILROAD  STATION  AT  ESCUINTLA,  GUATEMALA. 

New  railroad  stations  call  for  construction  material  of  manv  kinds.  Where  United  States  capital  is  interested  in  develoi>ment  work,  the  result  is  usually  suhstantial  increases 
in  the  volume  of  imports  from  the  United  States.  In  ('entral  .\merica  there  are  heavy  I  nited  States  investments  and  in  return  the  latter  country  enjoys  over  ,'i0  per  cent 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Central  America. 
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and  he  is  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  that  the  bureaus  of  information 
and  other  agencies  of  trade  expansion  at  his  disjiosal  are  numerous 
and  authoritative  in  character;  for  the  widespread  interest  which 
has  developed  throughout  the  Ihiited  States  in  a  closer  interweaving 
of  commercial  and  linancial  relations  with  the  countries  of  ('cntral 
and  South  America  has  brought  in  its  train  information  bureaus, 
foreign  trade  services,  and  jieriodicals  devoted  exclusively  to  Pan 
American  matters.  In  addition,  commercial  organizations  and 
hoards  of  trade,  harkening  to  the  call  from  their  resjicctive  member¬ 
ships  for  facts  and  figures  concerning  these  countries,  have  organized 
special  divisions  for  the  dissemination  of  such  information.  More¬ 
over,  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  (’ommerce 
with  its  district  ollices,  commercial  attaches,  and  commercial  agents, 
the  rich  fund  of  consular  material,  and  the  work  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  combine  to  form  a  mine  of  official  and  authoritative  sources 
which  for  ipiality  ami  (juantity  can  not  he  rivaled  by  the  corresjxmd- 
ing  agencies  of  any  other  country. 

Tlien  conies  the  consideration  of  the  general  plan  for  entering  these 
fields,  and  the  manufacturer  learns  that  for  reasons  of  expediency  it 
is  best  to  divide  the  Latin  American  territory  into  convenient  geo¬ 
graphical  groupings,  to  regard  these  groups  as  so  many  entities,  and 
to  focus  his  attention  and  concentrate  his  efforts  upon  each  section 
separately.  Thus,  for  examph*.  South  America  could  he  readily 
divided  into  the  east  coast  countries  including  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
and  Paraguay;  Brazil  may  he  taken  separately  or  included  in  tliis 
same  division;  the  west  coast  section  would  include  Uhile,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  and  possibly  Ecuador,  (’olomhia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama 
could  also  he  combined.  In  the  West  Indies  the  Dominican  Kepuhlic, 
Haiti,  and  Cuba  would  form  a  natural  division;  Mexico  is  worthy  of 
individual  attention,  while  Central  America  affoids  a  convenient 
combination  of  countries. 

Following  the  suggestion  of  distrifuiting  the  territory  in  such 
convenient  groups,  the  prospective  foreign  trader  will  hear  a  good 
deal  about  how  to  go  after  the  business,  actual  and  potential,  avail¬ 
able  in  those  lands.  He  will  he  told  about  long  credits;  aliout  ship¬ 
ping  and  packing;  about  the  type  of  drummer  not  to  send  and  tlie 
character  of  salesman  to  send;  and  there  will  he  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  investigating  carefully  and  studying  closely  the  parti¬ 
cular  needs  of  the  “to-be-invaded”  countries.  And  Mr.  Manufac¬ 
turer,  listening  to  all  this  advice,  will  remark  that  he  has  heard  these 
subjects  discussed  so  much  and  has  read  so  many  articles  along 
these  very  lines  that  it  is  like  a  twice-told  tale.  And  vi't  the  fact 
remains  that  these  fundamental  principles  can  not  he  reiteratial  too 
freipiently  nor  emphasized  too  strongly.  It  is  by  persistently  ham¬ 
mering  away  at  these  elementary  and  rudimentary  thoughts  that  the 


HOTEL  Bl'ILDINC.S  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  upper  picture  shows  a  typical  hotel  in  a  town  on  the  .\tlantic  coa.st.  The  lower  illustration  is  typica 
of  the  hotel  l)uildin):s  in  the  capitals  and  larger  interior  cities.  These  hotels  need,  of  course,  ehame 
and  glass  ware,  cooking  utensils,  furniture  and  furntshings,  and  other  ordinary  supplies.  Frequently 
they  have  cafes  atta<hed  and  are  the  main  disiiensers  of  drinks,  soft  and  strong.  By  studymg  the 
peculiar  needs  of  such  hostelries  there  is  a  field  for  develojiing  greater  business. 


WHAT  CENTRAL  AMERICA  BUYS. 
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Anioricun  oxportor  lias  beoii  awakened  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
difference  in  the  conduct  of  business  at  home  and  in  Latin  America 
and  that  he  has  profited  hy  these  admonitions.  If  the  manufacturer 
contemplating  a  foreign  campaign  woidd  only  give  heed  to  the 
warnings  of  those  whom  he  consults,  carrying  out  the  little  sugges¬ 
tions  which  seem  to  liim  so  unessential  and  yet  which  are  in  many 
cases  most  conse(|uential,  frecjiumt  fruitless  attempts  to  do  business 
abroad  would  be  more  fruitfid;  trips  of  ill-cpialified  salesmen  would 
be  prevented,  and  much  money  spent  in  the  wrong  direction  would 
be  diverted  to  appropriate  channels  bearing  profitable  results. 

And  yet  the  progress  that  United  States  manufacturers  and 
exporters  have  enjoyed  in  their  business  relations  with  Latin  America 
is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  encouraging  and  significant.  In  a  period  of 
It)  years,  from  1S97  to  lOLf,  the  commerce  with  those  countries 
increased  from  10,422,499  to  $2,cS()4,.S7(),224,  or  about  215  per 
cent.  This  constant  annual  increase  of  over  13  per  cent,  as  shown 
by  the  comparison,  represents  a  larger  trade  development  than  has 
taken  place  in  any  other  considerable  part  of  the  world  during  the 
same  period. 

During  the  year  1913,  the  last  normal  year  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  the  United  States  enjoyed  a  total  trade  wdlli  its  sister 
Republics  greater  than  that  t)f  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  And 
even  since  the  war,  tliough  the  volume  of  Latin-American  trade  has 
fallen  off  in  its  totals,  yet  in  relative  tenns  the  United  States  has 
made  greater  gains  than  has  any  other  country.  So  it  is  (piite  ob¬ 
vious  from  the  residts  that  Mr.  Manufacturer  has  been  giving  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  details. 

In  reaching  out  for  newer  markets  many  firms  adopt  the  policy 
of  starting  near  home  and  working  southward  gradually,  and  not  a 
few  concerns  select  Central  America  as  a  field  of  operation.  Here 
is  a  group  of  countries,  within  easy  access  of  the  Ignited  States,  and 
typical  of  the  countries  south  of  Panama.  A  four  days’  sail  from 
the  Gulf  ports  of  this  country  brings  one  to  Guatemala,  the  northern¬ 
most  country  of  the  group,  and  stretching  southward  arc  the  other 
countries — Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.  The 
combined  area  of  Central  America  is  174,065  square  miles,  or  slightly 
larger  than  the  combined  area  of  the  New  England  States  plus  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware.  Together  they 
have  a  population  of  five  and  a  half  million  peoples.  In  these  coun¬ 
tries  Mr.  Manufacturer  will  find  every  variety  of  climate  from  torrid 
heat  at  sea  level  to  temperate  conditions  in  the  higher  regions  and 
cold  on  tlie  mountain  heights.  He  will  see  natural  wealth  and  re¬ 
sources,  practically  untouched,  in  the  way  of  mines,  forests,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  cattle;  highway  construction,  railroad  building,  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  hydroelectric  power  will  stand  out  as  potential  oppor- 


DISrilAUOING  FRKIGHT  AT  LA  UNION,  SALVADOR. 

Conditions  of  this  kind  emphasize  the  necessity  of  giving  particular  attention  to  preparing  foreign  shiuments.  .\  sudden  downnour  or  an  accidental  dropping  of  a 
l)undle  would  subject  the  commo<lity  to  a'severe  water  test,  and  unless  unusual  care  is  given  to  tnis  feature  of  the  foreign  sliipment  sat isfactory  results  w  ill  be 
slow  in  coming. 
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tuiiitios  for  investment.  And  when  he  eonnnences  to  do  business  he 
will  discover  most  of  the  methods,  customs,  conditions,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  pecidiarities  that  are  characteristic  of  Latin  American  trade. 
Each  Ifepublic  has  its  separate  laws,  tariffs,  and  customs  duties. 
Each  has  its  own  regulations  for  commercial  travelers;  some  impose 
a  municipal  fee,  and  others  require  payment  of  regular  customs  duties 
on  samples.  Enforcement  of  these  rules  are  not,  however,  very 
onerous.  While  Spanish  is  the  language  of  all  these  countries,  yet  a 
great  deal  of  English  is  spoken,  particularly  by  the  merchants  and 
hankei-s.  Especially  where  Ihiited  States  capital  is  active  in  develop¬ 
ment  work,  English  is  very  generally  spoken,  and  such  places  present 
a  strange  blending  of  the  North  American  city  with  a  tropical  atmos¬ 
phere  and  background.  So  while  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  quite 
desirable  it  is  not  an  absolute  necessity. 

But  what  goods  can  he  sold  in  Central  America  ^  What  ilo  tlie 
<‘ountries  need  ?  What  do  the  people  use  ?  How  big  is  the  market 
down  there  ?  Tliese  are  natural  (piestions,  hut  not  very  diflicult  to 
answer.  To  name  specifically  and  categorically  all  the  things  and 
classes  of  commodities  which  are  used  would  be  to  enumerate  all  the 
manufactured  products  of  the  United  States  ami  of  Europe.  The 
extent  of  the  market  can  be  judged  from  the  total  trade  which  these 
countries  conduct.  In  1913  the  foreign  commerce  reached  the  sum 
of  !?Sl,740,r)oS,  the  ex])orts  amounting  to  .?45,823,504,  and  $35,917,- 
054,  representing  the  value  of  the  imports.  The  United  States 
sliared  to  the  extent  of  $18,701,159  in  their  imports  and  $17,635,924 
in  their  exports. 

In  determining  the  needs  of  the  several  countries  and  the  character 
of  goods  adapted  to  tlieir  trade  one  of  the  chief  factoi-s  to  consider 
is  the  location  and  physical  conditions  surrounding  them.  For 
instance,  the  class  of  wearing  apparel  in  a  hot  coastal  town  natur¬ 
ally  differs  from  that  used  in  a  cool  mountain  city  many  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level.  A  city  with  well-paved  streets  and  roads  offers 
a  field  for  motor  vehicles,  while  it  would  he  a  waste  of  time  and  money 
to  introduce  automobiles  where  adequate  road  develoimient  does  not 
exist.  Local  conditions  must  govern  and  a  careful  study  of  each 
country  would  develop  the  salesman  into  an  ambassador  of  commerce, 
a  type  that  is  most  desirable  and  welcome  in  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  all  the  potential  opportunities 
for  each  country,  still,  looking  over  the  field  as  an  entity,  various 
possibilities  stand  out  as  being  of  common  interest.  AU  the  coun¬ 
tries  are  agricultural.  They  have  soils  that  are  fertile  and  produc¬ 
tive.  'Phe  big  estates  and  plantations  employ  modern  methods, 
dexdces,  and  machinery.  But  the  thousands  of  indmduiil  farmers 
stiU  use  simple  agricultural  implements.  Here,  then,  is  a  chance  for 
47486— Bull.  1—16 - 5 


SCKNK  IX  LA  LIBKKTAl),  SALVADOR. 


In  the  interior  towns  of  Central  America  there  are  usually  branch  stores  of  the  important  commercial  houses  of  the  cai)ital  city.  These  stores  need  special 
articles  to  meet  local  needs.  t)nce,  however,  the  maiiufacturer  becomes  familiar  with  these  wants  and  caters  to  them,  he  is  establishing  a  foothold  that 
will  prove  valuable. 
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soiiu*  cooporativo  constructive  organization  work  on  (he  j)art  of 
manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery.  As  aptly  observed  by 
Special  Agent  (Jarrard  Harris,  of  the  Department  of  (Nnnmerce,  there 
app('ars  to  he  a  market  of  tremendous  possibilities  in  this  line.  The 
local  governments  woidd  doubtless  receive  with  favor  and  assist  in 
the  execution  of  a  proposal  to  go  through  the  country  and  at  various 
points  give  actual  demonstrations  of  deep  plowing,  harrowing,  and 
tlie  proper  cultivation  of  corn,  wheat,  barley,  rice,  beans,  and  other 
such  crops.  The  countries  coidd  thus  raise  enough  of  these  staples 
for  home  use  and  do  away  with  tlie  present  necessity  of  importing 
larg(‘  amounts.  A  simple  lecture  in  Spanish  and  possibly  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  placing  such  machinery  within  the  financial  reach  of  the 
smalh'r  planter  woidd  mean  the  beginnings  of  a  big  business. 

('losely  allii'd  to  such  a  move  would  be  that  of  introducing  and 
('iicouraging  the  use  of  cheap  and  simjde  sugar-making  outfits  which 
would  permit  the  extraction  of  a  larger  percentage  of  juice  from  the 
cane.  Also  an  effort  could  be  made  to  increase  the  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  machines  in  tlie  large  coffi'e  estates,  k^verv  one  of  these  countries 
has  numerous  iincafi  but  the  majority  of  them  are  equipped  with 
European  devices. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  has  been  much  difliculty  in 
securing  the  jute  bags  and  sacks  for  the  crops,  and  cotton  bags  are 
coming  into  favor.  The  Governments  are  making  favorable  conces¬ 
sions  in  the  way  of  duty  reductions  and  a  big  business  is  already 
taking  place  in  this  line. 

A  greater  develojunent  of  agriculture  is  followed  by  extensive 
proji'cts  in  road  building.  In  fact  this  is  a  matter  that  is  engaging 
the  attention  of  aU  countries  continually.  A  good  deal  of  such  work 
is  done  by  prison  labor  and  home  engineers,  but  contracts  for  jiaving, 
surveying,  and  laying  out  highways  are  not  of  infrequent  occurnmce. 
Incidental  to  this  develojunent  would  be  measures  of  sanitation  and 
si'wage  and  tlie  installation  of  hydroelectric  power  and  lighting 
plants. 

Progress  along  such  lines  introduce  still  other  possibilities,  jiartic- 
iilarly  that  of  motor  vehicles.  Costa  Kica,  Honduras,  Salvador, 
and  Guatemala  show  increasing  use  of  automobiles  and  automobile 
trucks.  Of  motor  cycles  th(*re  are  yet  few.  Cars  that  can  stand  the 
lii'avy  strain  of  mountain  climbing  and  rough  roads  have  the  best 
chance  in  those  countries.  Autos  for  pleasure  driving  as  well  as 
autobusses’  and  autotrucks  are  part  of  the  needs  of  this  territory. 

Then  again  construction  material  should  find  a  still  larger  market 
for  with  but  a  single  exception  there  was  considerable  construction 
work  in  all  the  countries.  Wooden  frame  buildings,  detached,  and 
of  the  bungalow  type,  are  going  up  at  various  points.  In  Salvador, 
reinforced  concnde  and  poured  cement  seem  to  be  the  favorite  style. 


WllAKF  AT  LA  CKIliA,  lIONlU'KAt;. 

This  represents  ooneretely  wliat  foreign  investments  mean  A  New  Orleans  coneern  is  dcvelojiing  vast  areas  of  l)anana  andsngar  lands  in  llondnras.  Most  of  its  machinerv  and 
many  of  the  higher  elass  help  come  from  the  "States.”  In  addition  it  maintains  a  steamship  service  hetween  llondnras  and  the  f  idled  States,  as  well  as  operates  long  stretches 
of  railroaii  to  the  plantations.  This  wharf  was  built  by  that  company.  .\s  a  company  evtends  its  development  work  so  does  the  volume  of  business  with  the  I’niteil  States 
grow  in  proportion. 
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Miiiiy  buildings  liavo  light  jircssed  stool  walls  with  roofs  of  tin  and 
(•(urugatod  iron. 

.\(*w  buildings  call  for  u])-to-dato  furnishings,  oloctrioal  ofTects,  sot 
plumbing,  and  intorior  dooorations.  Artistic  chandoliors  and  fancy 
(lining  room  domes  should  find  buyoi’s  among  tho  hotter  classes. 
Ib'avior  articles  of  furniture  are  usually  made  in  the  country  by 
native  cabinetmakers.  The  variety  and  attractive  character  of 
tlu'ir  lumber  enable  the  home  cabinet  shops  to  turn  out  a  higlily 
artistic  class  of  furniture.  Yet  certain  pieces  are  imported.  For 
example,  a  great  many  chairs  of  the  bent-wood  cane  bottom  type  are 
us(>d.  These  come  mainly  from  Germany  and  Austria.  They  arrive 
in  a  “knocked  down  ”  state  and  are  put  together  with  bolts  and  screws. 
Glued  furniture  does  not  meet  local  conditions.  It  would  seem  that 
this  is  an  article  worth  while  competing  for.  iUong  with  cane  chairs 
fuiniture  people  might  increase  the  sales  of  rattan  and  wicker  tables, 
s(‘tt('es,  tabourettes,  and  similar  articles.  With  so  much  out-in-the- 
opi'u  life  due  to  the  courtyards  in  the  homes,  swings  and  lounging 
chairs  so  common  on  our  big  porches  might  be  sold. 

In  connection  with  the  home  it  was  surprising  to  the  writer  to  find 
how  scarce  victrolas  and  piano  players  were  in  those  countries. 
But  few  of  the  homes  where  the  families  want  for  little  in  the  way  of 
comforts  or  luxuries  had  these  articles.  This  is  especially  strange 
since  ever  so  many  homes  have  pianos  and  in  passing  through  the 
streets  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  the  sounds  of  several  instruments 
in  the  same  block-  -here  the  strains  of  an  opera,  there  the  melody 
of  some  popular  song,  and  in  a  third  the  very  evident  chords  of  some 
beginner  jiracticing  a  lesson. 

Anent  this  subject  the  writer  is  of  the  ojiinion  that  if  advertising 
campaigns  wen*  organized  and  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
are  in  the  United  States  the  result  would  be  equally  gratifying. 
Such  a  campaign  followed  up  with  the  pei’sonal  representative 
system  would  be  very  effective.  A  manufacturer  tliinks  very  little 
of  spending  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  advertising  in  this  country 
to  increase  his  sales  or  even  to  create  a  demand  for  a  new  article; 
and  yet  in  foreign  fields  he  believes  he  has  done  enough  if  he  has  sent 
a  salesman  on  a  cursory  trip  through  a  country. 

Sporting  goods  should  find  increasing  sales.  The  students  return¬ 
ing  from  Europe  and  the  Ihiited  States  bring  home  new  ideas. 
Baseball  is  jilayed  in  all  the  Central  American  countries.  Rugby  is 
equally  popular;  tennis,  of  course.  Even  golf  is  attempted,  and 
the  writer  enjoyed  his  fii-st  round  on  the  links  in  Tela,  Honduras, 
on  an  improvised  field.  While  pool  and  billiard  tables  may  be  found 
in  the  clubs  and  in  some  hotels,  little  has  been  done  to  introduce  the 
parlor  table.  Bowling  is  another  sport  which  does  not  seem  to  exist 


SCCAK  PLANTATION  FACTORY  IN  NICARACCA. 


While  the  hig  sugar  and  cotTee  estates  have  extensive  modem  machinery  for  preparing  their  product,  the  small  plantation  owner  still  uses  simple  and  even  somewhat  antiquated 
methods.  A  very  cheap  and  simple  sugar-making  outfit  might  find  a  ready  market  in  these  countries.  .\lso  other  agricultural  implements  would  sell  if  the  prices  could  be 
kept  to  a  minimum  and  arrangements  made  so  that  the  small  farmer  could  purchase  them  on  easy  terms. 
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ill  Central  America.  Possibly  an  alley  or  two  placed  in  the  capital 
cities  might  offer  lucrative  returns. 

Ready-made  clothing  and  haberdashery  are  due  for  a  large  develop¬ 
ment.  At  present  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica  seem  to  be  the  only 
countries  where  fairly  good  ready-made  clothing  may  be  obtained. 
The  people  in  these  countries  have  been  accustomed  to  tailored  gar¬ 
ments,  and  it  will  probably  be  some  time  before  ready-to-wear  clothes 
will  assume  the  popularity  they  enjoy  here.  It  is  the  confident  belief 
of  the  writer  that  a  big  boost  for  the  clothing  trade  and  kindred  lines 
would  be  the  establishment  of  a  display  room  under  the  joint  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  interested  trade  associations.  Here  could  be  exhibited 
liright,  snappy  styles  of  clothing,  and  use  could  be  made  of  those 
striking  advertisements  and  illustrations  that  adorn  our  own  street 
cam  and  take  up  so  much  room  in  the  popular  magazines.  In  such 
a  showroom  not  only  clothes  but  underw'ear,  hosiery,  shirts,  bath 
rolies,  shoes,  and  similar  lines  might  be  displayed. 

llottling  plants  exist  in  many  places,  manufacturing  soft  drinks  as 
well  as  beer.  European  machinery  predominates.  The  writer  recalls 
meeting  a  salesman  of  bottling  machinery  from  St.  Louis.  It  was  his 
initial  trip  and  he  did  a  little  business.  However,  he  made  known  the 
superior  qualities  of  his  apparatuses.  If  the  factory  will  follow  up 
its  salesman’s  trip  with  judicious  correspondence  and  within  another 
six  months  arrange  another  personal  visit,  its  investment  will  bring 
returns.  If  it  is  discouraged  at  the  smallness  of  the  business  resultant 
from  effort  number  one,  it  may  have  missed  its  opportunity.  Inci¬ 
dentally  the  writer  might  observe  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
would  have  been  for  this  firm  to  have  cooperated  with  some  other 
concern  of  a  correlated  line — as,  for  instance,  glass  bottles — in  sharing 
the  expense  of  that  trip.  A  great  number  of  bottles  of  a  special  class 
is  annually  imported  from  Europe. 

Turning  to  foodstuffs  and  beverages,  there  is  simply  this  observa¬ 
tion  to  make:  More  United  States  products  could  be  sold  if  greater 
attention  were  paid  to  the  needs  of  the  market.  A  greater  part 
of  the  wines  and  liquors  come  from  Europe,  but  at  present  it  is  difh- 
c  dt  to  get  supplies  from  there.  The  time  would  therefore  seem  to 
b  >  propitious  for  the  American  manufacturer  of  wines  and  brandies 
t )  push  the  sale  of  his  product  and  establish  a  permanent  foothold. 
It  is  even  rumored  that  a  good  part  of  the  liquors  imported  from 
Europe  by  Central  America  and  bearing  the  label  of  European  coun¬ 
tries  are  really  produced  in  the  United  States,  sent  to  Europe  in 
casks,  and  there  bottled,  labeled,  and  sold  as  of  European  derivation. 

In  the  matter  of  mineral  waters  the  writer  had  difficulty  in  getting 
United  States  brands.  At  hotels  and  in  cafes  he  was  obliged  to 
drink  English  or  French  waters,  although  he  asked  for  the  better 
known  American  products.  In  two  of  the  countries  a  particular 


SCENE  IN  A  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  COFFEE  WAREHOCSE. 

llecause  of  the  dilTieulty  in  securing  jute  sacks  for  l>agging  the  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  crops,  planters 
are  buying  cotton  bags.  With  liberal  allowances  in  the  matter  of  custom  duties,  manufacturers 
catering  to  the  needs  of  the  agricultural  interests  are  finding  a  profitable  market. 
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American  brand  was  well  advertised  and  sold  everywhere.  In  three 
other  countries  the  principal  hotels  or  cafes  served  European  waters 
hut  had  none  of  the  American. 

('aimed  goods,  too,  should  find  a  broader  field.  Everywhere  the 
writer  noticed  a  preponderance  of  the  European  product.  Jams, 
preserves,  canned  cherries,  apricots,  plums,  string  beans,  peas,  and 
other  v^egetahles,  salmon,  codfish  flakes,  flaked  halibut,  crab  meat, 
sardines  in  tomato  sauce — in  fine,  all  classes  of  foods  of  this  charac¬ 
ter — ought  to  have  greater  sales.  Of  course,  special  attention  would 
liave  to  he  paid  to  the  packing  of  these  articles  and  preparing  them 
to  withstand  certain  climatic  conditions;  but  with  judicious  adver¬ 
tising  and  a  close  watch  of  the  market  results  would  warrant  the 
effort. 

An  example  of  this  kind  of  attention  was  noted  in  connection  with 
(lonfec.tionery  and  biscuits.  A  well-known  concern  in  the  United 
vStates  enti'nal  tlu^  field  seriously.  It  is  making  candies  to  meet  con¬ 
ditions.  Because  of  exposure  to  the  moist  and  warm  atmosphere, 
candies,  and  especially  chocolates,  soon  become  stale,  moldy,  and  lose 
their  consistency.  They  require  special  packing  in  air-tight  con¬ 
tainers,  preferably  of  tin.  In  one  country  a  popular  ice-cream  and 
confectionery  parlor  had  an  attractive  display  of  candy  made  by  this 
.Vmerican  firm.  From  the  large,  fresh  stock  it  continually  had  on 
hand  it  was  apparent  that  the  candies  were  popular.  Incidentally  it 
was  a  profitable  business  for  the  proprietor  for  the  writer  paid  $2.50 
for  an  ordinary  60-cent  pound  of  chocolates.  What  is  true  of  candy 
is  likewise  true  of  crackers  and  cakes.  It  is  now  possible  to  buy  an 
American  biscuit  in  the  Tropics  and  find  it  fairly  crisp  and  tasty.  But 
in  fairness  it  ought  to  be  said  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  to 
meet  the  better  known  European  brands. 

These,  then,  represent  a  few  of  the  more  patent  opportunities  for 
trade  dovelo[)ment  in  Central  America.  Of  course  they  do  not  pre- 
tcmd  to  be  the  least  bit  comprehensive^  but  merely  indicate  certain 
tendencies  in  the  line  of  imports  in  which  the  United  States  might 
share  to  greater  degree  than  it  does  at  present.  Of  other  articles  that 
might  bo  sold  no  enumeration  can  be  attempted. 

In  his  very  able  monograph  on  Central  America  as  an  export  field. 
Special  Agent  Hams  makes  a  number  of  valuable  suggestions  and 
the  writer  takes  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  this  work  certain  para¬ 
graphs  bearing  on  the  future  trade  possibilities  of  Guatemala,  Hon¬ 
duras,  and  Salvador.  Concerning  Guatemala,  Mr.  Harris  states: 

It  will  be  many  years  before  Guatemala  begins  to  be  independent  of  other  countries 
for  maniifactured  articles,  and  some  attention  to  the  market  on  the  part  of  manufac¬ 
turers  of  coffee,  sugar,  shoe,  and  woodworking  machinery  (principally  hand  and  foot 
j)ower),  tools,  implements,  hand  looms,  rice-cleaning  apparatus,  irrigation  machinery, 
portable  sawmills,  and  apparatus  for  utilizing  the  abundant  water  power,  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  result  in  considerable  business. 


THK  LAUNDUY  KOOM  OF  A  HOSPITAL  IN  SAN  JOSE,(T)STA  RICA. 

Machinery  of  various  kin  ls  should  find  increasing  sales  in  ('entral  America.  With  the  establishment  of  new  institutions  and  the  modernizing  of  older  ones  oppor 

tunities  present  them.selves  for  the  expansion  of  business  in  many  lines. 
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('oncornin*;  Honduras,  ho  writes: 

rroxiniity  to  the  T'nited  Slates,  good  steamship  service,  and  the  fact  that  Ameri¬ 
can  business  men  are  learning  how  to  compete  with  foreign  houses,  all  indicate  that 
I  lie  commerce  between  the  two  countries  will  continue  to  grow  and  be  satisfactory. 
With  the  eventual  ojiening  up  of  the  country  by  railroads,  there  will  come  a  demand 
for  all  sorts  of  machinery,  woodworking,  mining,  agricultural,  roadbuilding,  electric 
lighting;  «“tpiipment  for  ice  factories,  railways,  and  machine  shojis;  iron  piping,  sewer 
and  drain  tile;  otlice  ecpiipment;  in  short,  everything  required  by  a  developing 
country  of  natural  richness  and  resources. 

For  Salvador  lio  presents  the  following  observations: 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  list  of  imported  commodities  in  which  goods  of  American 
make  form  ordinarily  a  negligible  ]  art  is  quite  long,  including  candlt»s,  hats,  paper, 
furnishing  and  fancy  gwids,  stone  and  china  ware,  printed  books,  wooden  goods,  and 
iiuitcbes.  *  *  *  There  may  also  grow  markets  for  American  agricultural  machinery 
and  implements,  and  for  seeds  and  fertilizers.  A  market  for  road-building  and  repair¬ 
ing  machinery  may  also  be  exi:ected,  for  the  roads  must  s(K)neror  later  be  developed. 
Then*  will  probably  never  be  many  railroads  in  Salvador,  and  motor-driven  vehicles 
are  the  most  likely  transportation  of  the  future. 

THE  AFRICAN  MAHOGANY, 
PROMISING  TREE  FOR 

1 JK v/ it  1  AivlJtLlvxv^A  0 

The  ]m)ft*ssioiml  forester  iu  the  United  States  often  has  occa¬ 
sion,  when  asked  hy  his  tropical  American  correspondents, 
to  advise  them  as  to  the  kinds  of  trees  most  suitable  for 
])lanting  in  their  respective  localities  and  to  urge  them  to 
pay  particidar  attention  to  the  well-known  and  valuable  indigenous 
trees,  such  as  the  mahogany  and  cedar.  The  forester  never  hesitates 
recommending  valuable  native  trees  for  shade  or  commercial  plant¬ 
ing  for  the  reason  that,  while  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  climatic 
conditions  must  be  favorable  for  the  native  trees,  the  attem])t  to 
grow  trees  from  a  totally  different  climate  is  at  best  often  hazardous 
and  attended  by  great  difficidties  which  cost  much  time,  labor, 
patience,  tind  money.  However,  the  object  of  this  article  is  to  urge 
tree  planters  in  tropical  America  not  to  devote  the  whole  of  their 
attention  to  the  native  trees,  but  to  strive  to  propagate  on  a  large 
scale  some  useful  timber  trees  from  other  regions  of  the  world. 

Among  the  many  sjtecies  of  economical  timber  trees  of  West 
Africa  and  now  occasionally  found  planted  in  tropical  botanical 
gardens  is  the  African  mahogany  {Khaya  senegalensis),  which  gives 


LKAVKS,  KKI  IT,  ANP  FLOWERS  OF  THE  AFRICAN  MAHOCiANY  TREE, 

•‘“''f  somewhat  resemblinR  those  of  the  ash,  and  clusters  of  small  flowers 
®  (‘opsule  which  contains  many  winged  seeds.  Owing  to  the  great 

^  coller-ted,  but  they  can  be  obtained  through  consular  ofliciS  in 
senegambia.  They  germinate  readily,  and  the  young  as  well  as  the  old  trees  are  remarkably  free  from 


TRUNK  OF  THE  AFRICAN  MAHOGANY  TREE. 


The  Afrii'im  mahogany  ( Khaya  aentgalcnsis)  is  a  tree  indigenous  to  the  tract  of  country  extending  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Oceans  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Africa,  being  the  most  important  tree  that 
has  siK^h  an  extensive  range  in  that  continent.  Its  timber  has  been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  revenue 
lor  Sierra  Leone,  Lagos,  Kamerun,  .\ngola,  and  parts  of  the  Kongo  It  is  also  found  in  the  forests  border¬ 
ing  Mombo  River  and  along  the  caravan  route  which  leads  from  Tanga  to  Masinde  in  German  East 
.\frica.  The  e.xtensive  natural  range  of  the  tree  leads  to  the  belief  that  it  can  readily  be  extende<l  arti¬ 
ficially  to  include  tropical  sections  of  the  Americas,  and  such  artificial  propagation  has  already  been 
accomplished  in  Trinidad,  ISritish  West  Indies. 


AFRICAN  MAHOGANY  TREES  GROWING  IN  TRINIDAD  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 


The  above  pictures  were  taken  in  1914,  when  the  trees  were  just  14  years  old.  They  raeasure<l  about  10  inches  in  diameter  3  feet  above  the  ground  and  were 
approximately  40  feet  high.  The  tree  naturally  jjroduces  a  long,  straight  stem  w'hen  planted  in  a  close  stand;  and  even  in  the  open,  as  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
trations,  the  trunks  shoot  up  and  the  branches  a]>pear  only  at  the  top.  The  crown  is  usually  open,  and  while  the  tree  is  young  it  bends  like  a  whip  in  times 
of  a  gale.  The  trees  are  therefore  seldom  broken  or  uprooted  by  storms  e  .  en  when  fully  exposed.  In  its  native  habitat  the  tree  attains  great  si^e,  the  trunks 
being  often  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter  and,  tapering  slightly,  rise  to  a  height  of  40  to  fio  feet  to  the  first  branches  of  the  crown. 
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promise  of  a  suitable  and  profitable  kind  for  ornamental  and  eom- 
mercial  planting  in  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  on  the  Spanish 
Main.  It  is  a  tree  indigenous  to  the  tract  of  country  ('xtending  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  tropical  ])art  of  Africa.  It 
is  probably  the  most  important  tree  that  has  this  extensive  range  of 
growth  in  Africa.  Its  timber  has  been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
revenue  for  Sierra  Leone,  Lagos,  Kamerun,  Angola,  and  parts  of 
Oongo.  It  is  found  also  in  the  forests  bordering  Mombo  Kiver  and 
along  the  caravan  route  which  leads  from  Tanga  to  Masinde  in  Ger¬ 
man  East  Africa.  This  species  occurs  also  in  the  Upper  Nile  region, 
especially  in  the  sections  known  as  Djur  and  Nyassaland,  but  it  is 
rare  at  this  distance  from  the  coast,  and  in  fact  is  far  more  abundant 
in  West  Africa,  where  the  tree  has  been  exploited  for  over  dO  years. 
According  to  authentic  literature,  the  African  mahogany  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  the  region  of  Cajie  Verde  and  along  the  (iambia  Kiver,  wheri' 
it  is  called  by  English-sj)eaking  people  Gambia  mahogany.  In  the 
French  provinces  the  tree  is  known  as  cail  or  cail-cetlro.  'Plu^ 
natives  of  West  Africa  have  named  it  hie,  jallow,  dubina,  and  oganwo. 

The  first  observations  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  this  tree  were 
made  by  Guillemin  ami  Perrottet  in  their  book  entitled  ‘‘ Flore. 
Senegambia.”  In  this  work  it  is  stated  that  Gambia  mahogany  is 
among  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  trees  along  the  coast  of  Gambia 
and  on  elevati'd  jiarts  of  Cape  Verde  Peninsula.  It  is  very  abundant 
in  the  district  of  Barguy,  where  it  forms  the  principel  stand  of  the 
forests.  In  Senegal  this  tree  is  now  being  planted  on  a  commercial 
scale  by  the  French,  because  it  produces  a  very  valuable  wood,  wliich 
has  attained  considerable  imjiortance  in  the  trade.  Upon  the  whole, 
there  is  scarccdy  a  tree  in  West  Africa  which  deserves  more  attention, 
for  when  the  lieautv  and  usefulness  of  its  wood  are  taken  into  account, 
there  is  no  other  tree  that  can  coinpare  with  it. 

The  extensive  natural  range  of  this  tn'e  h'ads  one  to  believe  that  it 
can  readily  be  extended  artificially,  and  such  artificial  propagation 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  'Prinidad,  where  the  African 
mahogany  is  growing  successfully,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  These  pictures  wen'  taken  in  It)  14,  when  the  trees  wi're 
just  14  years  old.  Tliev  measured  about  10  inches  through  3  ha't 
above  the  ground,  and  were  a])proximately  40  feet  high,  which  is  a 
remarkable  record  for  a  tn'c  yielding  such  a  hard  and  heavy  wood. 
There  is  no  native  tree  of  equal  value  that  woidd  attain  such  ])ro])or- 
tion  in  so  short  a  time.  The  tree  by  nature  produces  a  long,  straight 
stem  when  planted  in  a  close  stand;  even  in  the  opc'ii,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  illustrations,  the  stems  shoot  uj)  and  the  branches  ajipear 
only  at  the  top.  The  crown  is  usually  open,  and  while  the  tree  is 
young  it  bends  like  a  whip  in  times  of  a  gale.  For  this  reason  the 
trees  are  seldom  broken  or  uprooted  by  the  storm,  even  when  fully 
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exposed.  In  its  native  country  the  tree  attains  enormous  jiroport  ions. 
Stems  from  3  to  4  feet  tlirougli  near  tlie  "round  and  with  little  taper 
rise  40  to  60 feet  to  the  first  hranches.  Its  rapi<l  growth,  adajitahilit v 
to  all  kinds  of  soil  and  conditions,  and  straight  growth  render  it  one  of 
the  most  desirable  trees  for  commercial  jdanting  in  tropical  America. 

Unfortunately,  not  so  much  is  known  of  this  tree  from  a  scientific, 
jmiiit  of  view  and  it  is  a  relatively  recent  introduction  in  tro])ical 
America,  hut  the  chief  thing  to  know  now  is  that  the  tree  will  grow 
and  grow  quickly  into  commercial  sizes.  Under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  the  African  mahogany  will  grow  at  least  2^  feet  per  year 
during  the  first  14  yeais.  In  its  native  land  it  is  long-lived  and 
often  reaches  a  maximum  height  of  150  feet.  Judging  from  the 
character  of  its  growth,  the  small  size  of  its  crown,  and  the  long, 
straight,  clear  bole,  the  trees  may  he  jdanted  close  together  without 
crowding  them.  The  yield  per  acre  woidd,  therefore,  he  very  large 
in  comparison  with  that  of  Spanish  mahogany  or  cedar,  both  of 
which  have  rather  large  and  somewhat  spreading  crowns.  A  typical 
African  mahogany  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  and  affords 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  other  trees  in  the  Tropics.  Owing  to  the 
great  height  of  the  trees  the  seen!  is  not  easily  collecti'd,  hut  they 
can  he  obtained  through  consular  officials  in  SiMiegamhia.  They  are 
rather  expensive,  hut  they  readily  germinate,  and  the  young  and  old 
trees  are  remarkably  free  from  disc'asc. 

If  the  object  of  a  ])lantation  is  simjvly  W(»od  without  regard  to 
kind  and  quality,  it  will  he  advisable  to  plant  eucalyptus  or  Austra¬ 
lian  pine  {(’asuarhia),  for  both  of  these'  ('asily  outgrow  the  African 
malutgany.  Hut  there  is  now  and  always  will  he  an  abundance  of 
wo(k1  in  the  Tropics;  the  kinds  that  have  a  value  in  the  world’s 
markets  and  have  stood  the  test  of  time  are  rare  and  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  scarce  and  more  expensive.  The  wood  of  the  African  mahogany 
is  prized  beyond  all  otheis!  as  a  substitute  for  the  true  mahogany  oi 
tropical  America.  In  color  and  grain  it  resi'inhles  the  latter,  and 
has  other  jiroperties  that  render  it  excejitionally  valuable  for  making 
handsome  and  expensive  furniture. 


THE  PAN-AMERICAN 
RAILWAY  V  /.  V 

IN  the  last  27  years,  that  is  to  say,  since  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  have  been  meeting  together  periodically  to 
consider  subjects  and  matters  of  reciprocal  interest  the  idea  of 
the  international  railway  has  stood  out  prominently,  and  it  may 
he  said  that  from  a  certain  point  of  view  this  idea  constitutes  the  hub 
of  practical  Pan-Americanism.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  American 
Republics  l)ut  has  given  thought  to  this  subject  and  has  made  its 
contribution,  within  the  period  mentioned,  to  a  realization  of  this 
important  project.  Also,  it  is  rare  that  any  statesman  in  consider¬ 
ing  means  for  making  effective  the  ideal  of  drawing  together  and  of 
mutual  respect  which  is  hound  up  in  Pan  Americanism,  has  not  given 
first  place  to  the  work  in  question.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  by 
common  consent  the  peoples  of  the  three  Americas  saw  in  the  rails 
of  the  projected  road  indispensable  bonds  of  solidarity  and  union,  as 
if  they  contemplated  beforehand  the  column  of  smoke  which  from  one 
extreme  of  the  continent  to  the  other  will  be  emitted  by  the  engines 
running  on  these  rails  as  the  herald  of  a  long  cherished  wish. 

Among  the  publications  that  recently  have  appeared  in  relation  to 
this  subject  of  manifest  opportunity  and  great  moment,  figures  the 
work  entitled  “El  Ferrocarril  Pan  Americano”  (The  Pan  American 
Railway),  by  the  distinguished  Chilean  engineer,  Don  Santiago 
Marin  Vicuna.  This  work  considers  the  two  primary  phases  of  the 
project,  which  arc  its  political  and  economic  significance  and  how 
to  bring  it  to  a  successful  realization.  According  to  Senor  Vicuna, 
the  Pan  American  Railway  is  the  best  corollary  of  the  modern  and 
continental  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  in  cases  of 
conflicts  such  as  that  which  to-day  throws  its  shadow  over  the  whole 
world,  all  America  might  come  in  touch  not  only  in  unity  of  thought 
and  action  but  in  a  financial  and  commercial  unity.  “An  America,” 
says  Senor  Vicuna,  “is  to  be  desired,  free  in  its  action,  unlimited  in 
its  commerce,  and  respected  in  its  purposes — an  America  that  purveys 
to  itself,  an  America  that  moves  in  its  own  orbit.  And  for  this  is 
indispensable  along  with  a  unity  of  methods  the  creation  of  a  Pan- 
American  merchant  marine  and  the  completion  of  the  Pan-American 
Railway,  weighty  factors  not  as  yet  in  existence,  but  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  create  at  the  cost  of  whatever  pecuniary  sacrifice.” 

After  setting  out  in  detail  what  has  been  done  since  1889  toward 
the  realization  of  the  continental  railway,  the  author  advances  the 
47486— Bull.  1—16 - 6  77 
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opinion  that  in  ordei'  to  convert  the  idea  into  a  tanj^ible  reality  it  is 
necessary  to  concert  an  international  agreement  that  shall  fix  the 
definite  routes  of  the  work  and  shall  indicate  the  economic  means  for 
realizinjj;  it,  in  a  word,  the  formation  of  an  international  jirogram 
of  work,  of  exact  standards  in  routes,  gauges,  tariffs,  etc.,  which  will 
facilitate  and  render  the  work  efficient. 

For  the  success  of  the  proposition  the  writer  likewise  helieves  to 
he  indisjiensahle  the  jireparation  of  a  general  chart  which  shall  show 
all  the  American  railways  annexed,  to  which  should  he  a  memorial 
explaining  the  commercial  and  political  importance  of  each  of  the 
railways  and  containing  likewise  the  teclmical  features  of  the  same. 

Notahle  are  the  facts  which  the  writer  has  brought  together  in  his 
1)ook  regarding  the  extension  of  the  railway’s  of  the  several  American 
countries.  These  facts  show  that  the  Pan-American  Railway  is  an 
accomplished  fact  as  to  (’anada,  the  Ignited  States,  and  Mexico. 

He  shows  also  that  the  logical  route  of  the  Pan-American  road 
must  he  sid)ordinated  to  two  imjiortant  and  not  parallel  conditions^ 
viz,  smallest  mileage  and  greatest  effective  use. 

According  to  the  table  presented  by  the  author,  the  three  Americas 
had  in  operation  in  1914,  725,100  kilometers  of  railways  of  which  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada  had  640,000.  In  the  other 
American  countries  the  figures  in  kilometers  were  as  follows:  Guate¬ 
mala  1,000,  Salvador  200,  Honduras  200,  Nicaragua  300,  Costa  Rica 
SOO,  Panama  100,  Colombia  1,200,  Venezuela  9.50,  Guianas  300, 
Fcuador  750,  Peru  2, SOO,  Bolivia  1,900,  Brazil  26,000,  Paraguay 
600,  Uruguay  3,500,  Argentina  34,000,  and  Chile  9,000. 

The  autlior  jioints  out  sufficiently  clearly  tlie  route  that  in  his 
mind  the  Pan-American  Railway  should  foUow.  Tlie  most  notalde 
feature  of  the  plan  descril)ed  by  the  author  in  so  far  as  it  respects 
Soutli  America  consists  in  jdacing  La  Paz,  capital  of  Bolivia,  in  the 
splendid  position  of  radiating  center  of  the  Pan-American  connec¬ 
tions  going  t(»  Peru,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  ITuguay,  Argentina,  and 
Cfiile.  Tlie  capitals  of  the  countries  mentioned  are  distant  from  La 
Paz  as  hdlows:  Lima  via  Puno  and  La  f)roya,  1,790  kilometers;  Rio 
de  Janeiro  via  Puerto  Suarez,  3,000;  Asuncion  via  Pilcomayo,  1,800; 
Montevideo  via  Paysandu,  3,230;  Buenos  Aires  via  La  Quiaca,  2,640; 
and  Santiago  via  Baquedano,  2,600. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  facts  which  have  been  jnililished  regarding 
the  ])art  of  the  intercontinental  railway  already  built,  the  author 
fielieves  tlu're  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  at  present  there 
remains  only  25  per  cent  unconstructed,  allowing  that  countries  such 
as  Canada,  the  Ihiited  States,  Mexico,  Paraguaj',  ITuguay,  Argen¬ 
tina,  and  Chile  have  finished  their  quotas  and  that  others,  sueh  as 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil,  have  theirs  well  under  way. 
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As  to  that  part  remaining  to  be  constructed,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  author  is  the  most  difhcult  and  costly,  he  thinks  it  prudent  to 
estimate  this  at  $35, 000  per  kilometer,  which  woiud  indicate  an 
expenditure  of  $150,000,000  for  the  whole  unconstructed  part. 

According  to  the  author  the  Pan-American  Railway,  far  from  being 
a  menace  to  merchant  marine,  will  be  a  powerful  and  ellicacious 
help. 

In  noticing  the  w’ork  of  Senor  Vicuna,  The  Bulletin  improves  the 
opportunity  to  express  to  the  author  the  acknowledgments  of  the 
liirector  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Mr.  Barrett,  for  the 
compliment  of  dedicating  to  him  this  so  important  and  timely  work. 

PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES  V  V 


Cuba’s  New  Rival  for  Jute  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  account  in 
the  May  number  of  Tbe  Americas  (published  by  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York)  of  a  weed  that  seems  to  give  great  promise  as  a 
substitute  for  jute.  The  situation  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  sacking 
material  used  in  the  marketing  of  various  products  has  become  acute 
and  the  recently  developed  necessity  for  some  cheap  fiber  to  take  the 
place  of  jute  may  result  in  the  creation  of  a  new  industry  for  Cuba 
and  other  tropical  countries  where  this  weed  is  indigenous.  The 
matter  is  fuUy  explained  in  the  article  herewith  reproduced: 

Tho  jute  ))ag,  or  gunny  sack,  is  of  groat  iniixirtance  in  tin*  world’s  commerce.  It  is 
used  in  world-wide  distribution  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  “great”  commodities,  like 
coffee,  sugar,  grain,  cotton,  wool,  etc.,  and  in  packing  of  merchandise;  and  while  as 
packing  it  is  of  secondary  importance  and  value  in  every  one  of  millions  of  individual 
transactions  in  commerce,  all  the  jute  used  in  the  world  together  in  a  year  aggregates 
so  high  in  value  as  to  put  its  commercial  rank  higher  than  some  of  the  raw  materials  we 
hear  much  more  about.  India  exports  over  a  billion  yards  of  jute  cloth  a  year  and  over 
a  third  of  a  billion  gunny  bags,  to  say  nothing  of  a  billion  and  three-quarters  pounds  of 
the  raw  jute  “yarn,”  and  realizes  something  like  $200,000,000  for  it.  The  leading 
commercial  nations  buy  jute  in  immense  tonnages,  England  about  000,000,000  pounds 
a  year,  Germany  about  300,000,000  jwunds,  the  United  States  about  220,000,000 
l)ounds,  while  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  other  great  producers  of  raw  commodities  buy 
in  quantity  that  costs  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  amount  they  receive  for 
the  commodities.  The  war,  through  disorganization  of  transportation,  has  greatly 
increased  the  cost  of  jute  bags  to  these  exporting  countries,  and  the  matter  was  of  so 
great  importance  that  Argentina,  for  one,  is  expending  Government  funds  in  the 
attempt  to  find  a  way  to  escape  the  use  of  jute,  which  in  1915  cost  her  over  $7,000,000 
more  than  in  the  year  before. 

This  situation  has  stimulated  the  interest  of  several  tropical  or  subtropical  countries 
in  the  possibilities  of  native  i)lants  from  which  libers  that  closely  re.semble  jute  are 
obtained.  Among  these  is  Cuba,  which  produces  a  plant  called  vuilva,  a  weed  growing 


C'04irte8y  of  The  Anierioas  (New  York). 

MALVA,  A  CUBAN  RIVAL  FOR  JUTE. 


Samples  of  this  fiber  as  treated  in  the  rather  primitive  ways  improvised 
by  men  cultivating  it  in  Cuba  have  been  examined  with  much  interest 
by  manufacturers  of  gunny  cloth  in  the  United  Slates,  and  there  ap¬ 
pear?  to  be  a  likelihood  that  it  can  be  employed  with  success,  either 
pure  or  mixed  with  jute,  in  the  making  of  bags.  If  this  proves  true, 
Cuba  has  discovered  an  important  new  industry  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
Malva  is  a  weed  which  thrives  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Cuba  and  also  in 
certain  parts  of  Central  America,  Mexico,  Florida,  and  in  certain 
sections  of  Spain.  The  above  picture  gives  an  idea  of  the  length  of  the 
fiber. 


Left:  Strands  of  malva.  Center:  Malva  and  jute  mixed.  Right:  Jute  fiber.  The  malva  plant  prows  to  a  height  of  as 
mueh  as  20  feet,  but  its  average  height  is  between  6  and  10  feet,  with  a  stalk  half  an  ineh  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  from 
the  bark  of  which  a  fiber  is  obtained  having  about  the  same  tensile  strength  as  Indian  Dacca  jute,  but  much  finer  and 
morelike  flax  in  texture. 
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wild  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  but  cultivated  in  late  years  for  the  fiber,  which  lias  a 
limited  use  for  special  purixi.ses  already.  Samjiles  of  the  liber  as  treated  in  the  rather 
primitive  ways  improvised  by  men  cultivating  it  in  Cuba  have  been  examined  with 
great  intere-st  by  manufacturers  of  gunny  cloth  in  this  country,  and  there  ajipears  to 
be  likelihotid  that  it  can  lie  employed  with  success,  either  luin*  or  mixed  with  jute,  in 
the  making  of  bags.  If  this  proves  true,  Cuba  has  discoverid  an  imiiortant  new  indus- 
tr>'  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

Tliere  are  about  11  sjiecies  of  the  jilant  in  Cuba,  but  the  kind  known  as  malva  blanca 
(Waltheria  Americana  Lin.)  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  the  production 
of  textile  fiber.  This  jilant  grows  to  a  height  of  20  feet,  but  its  average  height  is  between 
G  to  10  feet,  with  a  stalk  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  from  the  Imrk 
of  which  a  fiber  is  obtained  with  about  the  same  textile  strength  as  the  Indian  Dacca 
jute,  but  much  finer  and  more  like  tlax  in  texture.  It  is  believed  that  by  employing 
scientific  methods  in  the  cultivation  and  sidection  of  the  malva  plant  better  reinilts 
could  l>e  obtained  both  in  textile  strength  and  in  the  fineness  and  ipiality  of  the 
fiber. 

Malva  blanca  requires  a  good  soil  for  its  cultivation  to  the  best  advantage.  In  reality 
it  is  a  weed  which  grows  wild  pretty  much  in  all  jiarts  of  Cuba  and  is  regarded  by 
farmers  as  a  pernicious  jilant  interfering  with  the  growth  of  other  vegetation  in  the  local¬ 
ities  where  it  has  obtained  a  foothold;  and  it  is  most  diflicult  to  get  rid  of.  Malva  also 
thrives  in  certain  jiarts  of  Central  America,  Mexico,  Florida,  and  even  in  Sjiain,  where 
exjx'rimenfs  with  it  have  been  made,  but  it  is  said  that,  although  some  of  these  other 
fibers  are  good, their  production  jier  acre  would  not  jiut  the  business  on  as  good  a  jiaying 
basis  as  would  the  malva  blanca  of  Cuba. 

A  small  mill  for  the  extraction  and  handling  of  this  fiber  has  been  established  near 
the  town  of  Vinales  in  the  Pro\dnce  of  Pinar  del  Rio.  The  quantity  of  wild  malva 
blanca  growing  in  the  Vinales  dLstrict  is  very  considerable,  but  in  order  to  establish 
the  industry  on  a  good  business  basis  it  would  ajijiear  to  be  desirable  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  its  cultivation  on  a  large  scale,  so  as  to  localize  and  standardize  the  work  of 
harvesting,  transportation,  and  handling.  For  the  cultivation  of  ynalva,  the  jdants 
are  grown  from  seed  sovni  in  rows,  and  after  attaining  a  height  of  a  few  inches  the  young 
plants  are  thinned  out,  leaving  about  44  to  the  square  yard.  If  jilanted  more  widely 
apart  the  jilants  grow  too  much  to  branches  and  leaves. 

Seed  is  collected  by  hand  from  the  10th  of  January  to  the  end  of  February,  and  its 
present  cost  is  about  5  cents  a  pound.  Twelve  hundred  iiounds  of  seed  will  jilant  a 
caballeria  (33^  acres)  of  ground. 

The  time  for  sowing  is  from  March  to  May,  and  in  three  months  and  a  half,  when  the 
plants  have  already  attained  the  height  of  from  G  to  8  feet  or  even  more,  cutting  may  be 
commenced.  The  bark  of  young  jilants  contains  only  one  layer  of  fiber,  older  jilants 
often  as  many  as  eight  layers.  These,  however,  are  much  thinner  than  the  single 
layer  in  the  younger  plants,  and  it  is  still  a  matter  for  study  as  to  the  exact  age  the 
Jilant  should  be  cultivated  before  cutting,  in  order  to  give  the  best  results. 

Two  cuttings  can  easily  be  handled  in  one  year  without  the  necessity  of  rejilanting, 
and  it  is  believed  that  by  greater  care  in  cutting,  using  a  corn  harvester  and  binder 
instead  of  cane  knives,  which  injure  the  roots,  even  more  cuttings  could  be  obtained 
from  the  same  sowing.  Cutting  can  be  continued  up  to  about  the  end  of  November. 
In  December  the  plants  run  to  seed. 

The  land  for  the  cultivation  of  malva  blam-a  is  prepared  as  for  any  other  crop  by  jilow- 
ing  and  harrowing.  The  jilants  thrive  well  under  almost  any  climatic  conditions  in 
Cuba,  and  it  is  said  that  heavy  rainstorms  ami  cyclones,  instead  of  being  injurious, 
are  favorable  to  its  growth  and  development. 

After  cutting,  according  to  the  present  system  of  handling,  the  green  stalks  are 
loaded  in  wagons,  about  2,500  jiounds  to  a  wagonload,  and  traiisjiorted  to  any  one  of 
numerous  sulphur  springs  and  brooks  which  abound  in  this  district.  Here  they  are 
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TANK  FOR  “RETTING”  PROCESS. 

When  natural  pool.'!  of  sulphur  water  are  not  available,  tanks  are  eon-structed  in  which  a  similar  solution  of  water,  sulphur, 
and  potash  is  used.  Only  the  bark  is  placed  in  the  tanks,  and  when  the  retting  process  is  over  the  bunches  of  fit)er 
need  only  to  be  hung  up  to  dry  and  the  atmospheric  action  loosens  the  remaining  particles  of  mucilage  and  bark  from 
the  fiber. 
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NATI  RAL  POOR  OF  SI  LPHI  R  WATER  IN  ('l  ilA. 

After  cutting  the  malva  stalks  they  are  trans|)orted  in  wagons  to  any  one  of  numerous  sulphur  springs  and  brooks  which 
abound  iti  that  section.  Here  they  arc  deposited  in  the  water  and  held  tx'low  the  surface  with  rails  and  allowed  to 
•xmain  until  decomposition  has  set  in,  which  usiudly  takes  from  8  to  2.")  days.  This  is_("allcd  “retting.” 


THE  LOFTIEST  PERMANENT  HABITATION  IN  THE  AVORLI). 


“The  thatched  stone  hut  that  wo  passedat  17, 1IM»  feet,  and  that  enjoys  the  distinction  of  l)einK  the  highest  in  the  world,  was  in  other  respects  the  same  as  the  thousiinds  of  others 
in  t  he  same  roKion.  It  sheltered  a  family  of  five.  As  we  |)a.ssed,  three  rosy-cheeked  children  almost  as  fat  as  the  sheei)  about  them  were  sitting  out  he  ground  in  a  corner 
of  the  corral  playinj;  with  halls  of  wiKil.  Hundreds  of  alfKicas  and  sheep  prazed  on  the  hilt  slopes  and  valley  fliHir,  and  their  tnu  ks  showed  plainly  that  they  were  freiiuently 
drivenup  to  the  snow  tine  in  those  valleys  where  a  trickle  of  water  supixirted  a  band  of  iwsture.  Less  than  1(H)  feet  Ik'Iow  them  were  other  huts  and  Hocks.”  (Prof.  Isaiah 
Bowman  in  “The  Country  of  the  Shepherds.”) 
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deposited  in  the  water,  held  below  the  surface  with  rails,  and  allowed  to  remain  until 
decomposition  has  set  in,  which  usually  takes  from  8  to  25  days,  according  to  the  tem¬ 
perature,  warm  weather,  of  course,  accelerating  the  “retting”  process. 

As  these  natural  p(X)ls  sulphur  water  are  not  entirely  dependable  in  the  dry  season 
it  has  been  found  uecessa.  '  to  construct  a  large  tank  in  which  a  similar  solution  of 
water,  sulphur,  and  potash  is  used.  Added  tank  facilities  are  necessary  if  malva  is  to 
be  cultivated  on  any  extensive  scale.  The  tank  is  situated  near  a  small  barking  ma¬ 
chine,  which  has  been  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  and  heating  the  green  malva 
plant,  and  thus  separating  the  bark  from  the  wood.  Only  the  bark  is  placed  in  the 
tanks.  When  the  “retting”  proce.ss  is  over  the  bunches  of  fiber  need  only  to  be  hung 
up  to  dry  and  the  atmospheric  action  loosens  the  remaining  particles  of  mucilage  and 
bark.  After  two  or  three  days  it  is  ready  to  be  packed  and  shipped. 

The  fiber,  having  been  put  into  “hands,”  or  in  sliver,  is  ready  for  shipment,  and  is 
packed  in  open  bales  of  about  400  j^ounds  a|)iece. 

Vinales,  which  is  at  present  the  center  of  the  malva  industry,  is  situated  about  14 
miles  from  Esjx?ranza,  the  nearest  port  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba.  The  cost  of  trans- 
|X)rting  by  mule  wagons  is  8;}  ]K‘r  ton;  of  shipment  by  schooner  or  coasting  steamer 
from  Esj>eranza  to  Habana,  $2.50  ix»r  ton.  This  year  there  is  a  very  good  market  for 
this  product  in  Habana.  where  it  is  used  for  making  the  soles  of  cloth  .shoes,  universally 
u.sed  by  the  laboring  clas.ses  in  Cuba  and  commonly  known  as  alpargatas. 

At  present  it  is  list'd  by  a  local  factory  in  the  manufacture  of  the  soles  of  slippt'rs  and 
for  filling  mattresses.  This  factory  consumes  about  400  tons  of  liber  a  year,  and  could 
iLse  more  if  obtainable.  Sugar  bags  have  been  so  high  in  price  that  the  use  of  malva 
is  talked  of  for  the  jiurjai-st*,  but  the  industry  has  as  yet  no  organization.  A  3,000,000- 
ton  sugar  crop  requires  aiijiroximately  21,000,000  bags,  or  about  (i0,000,000  pounds  of 
jute.  The  importance  of  determining  the  possibilities  of  the  plant  are  obvious  for 
Cuba  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  other  markets.  The  fiber  will  undoubtedly  be  found 
useful  in  rope  and  twine  making.  It  has  an  extensive  use,  in  its  primitive  form  as 
produced  at  home  by  Cuban  natives,  for  making  mattresses. 

The  Country  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Prof.  Isaiah  Bowman,  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Geograpliical  Review  (New  York),  is  an  interesting 
study  of  the  topographic,  climatic,  and  ethnt^raphic  factors  that 
have  influenced  tlie  distribution  of  the  population  in  the  Andean 
sections  of  Peru.  That  ])cople  of  even  very  primitive  character 
should  select  permanent  habitations  at  elevations  that  in  some  cases 
exceed  17,000  feet  above  the  sea  level — heights  at  which  vegetation 
is  extremely  sparse  and  the  cold  intense — when  pleasanter  areas 
offering  much  better  facilities  for  the  sustenance  of  life  are  available, 
is  seemingly  a  rather  puzzling  ethnological  jiroblem.  Prof.  Bow¬ 
man,  however,  gives  a  clear  and  comprehensive  explanation  of  the 
various  factors  causing  such  a  state  of  affairs  in  Peru,  and  in  the 
light  of  geographic  comparison  the  reasons  for  such  an  unusual  dis¬ 
tribution  of  peoples  become  plain.  In  the  introductory  paragraphs 
we  find  some  interesting  general  observations,  leading  to  the  study 
of  the  particular  factors  involved  in  the  solution  of  the  problem,  such 
as  the  following: 

The  lofty  mountain  zone.s  of  Peru,  the  high  bordering  valleys,  and  the  belts  of 
rolling  plateau  between  are  occupied  by  a  race  of  shepherds.  In  that  cold,  inhospita¬ 
ble  region  at  the  top  of  the  country  are  the  highest  permanent  habitations  in  the  world 
(17,100  feet),  the  loftiest  pastures,  the  greatest  degree  of  adaptation  to  combined 


Cuuf  i^tmy  oi  i  ne  oeosrap&ical  Keview. 


TERRACED  HILL  SLOPES  NEAR  SALAMANCA,  PERU. 

“The  floor  and  slopes  of  the  valley  are  more  completely  terraced  than  in  any  other  valley  I  know  of.  In  the 
photograph,  which  shows  at  least  2,500  feet  of  descent  near  the  town,  one  can  not  find  a  single  patch  of  sur¬ 
face  that  is  not  under  cultivation.  The  valley  is  simply  filled  with  people  to  the  limit  of  capacity.”  (From 
“The  Country  of  the  Shepherds,”  by  Prof.  Isaiah  Bowman,  in  the  Geographical  Review  for  June,  1916.) 
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altitude  and  frost.  It  is  here  only  a  step  from  Greenland  to  Arcady.  Nevertheless 
it  is  Greenland  that  has  the  people.  Why  do  they  shun  Arcady?  To  the  traveler 
from  the  highlands  the  fertile  valleys  between  5,000  and  8,000  feet  seem  like  the 
abode  of  friendly  spirits  to  whose  charms  the  highland  dweller  must  jdeld.  Every 
pack  train  from  valley  to  highland  carries  luxurj’  in  the  form  of  fruit,  coca,  cacao, 
and  sugar.  One  would  think  that  every  imjxirlation  of  valley  products  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  wave  of  migration  from  highland  to  valley.  On  the  contrary,  the  highland 
jH*ople  have  clung  to  their  lofty  pastures  for  unnumbered  centuries.  Until  the 
conquest  th(‘  last  outjmsts  of  the  Incas  toward  the  east  were  the  grassy  ridges  that  ter- 
minat(‘  a  few  thousand  feet  below  the  timber  line. 

In  this  natural  grouping  of  the  people  where  does  choice  or  blind  prejudice  or  in¬ 
stinct  leave  off?  Where  does  necessity  begin?  There  are  answers  to  most  of  these 
(juestions  to  be  found  in  the  broad  field  of  geograpliic  comparison,  liut  before  we 
begin  comparisons  we  must  study  the  individual  facts  upon  which  they  rest.  These 
facts  are  of  almost  every  conceivable  variety.  They  range  in  importance  from  a  hum¬ 
ble  shepherd’s  stone  corral  on  a  mountain  slope  to  a  tliickly  settled  mountain  basin. 
Their  interpretation  is  to  be  sought  now  in  the  soil  of  rich  playa  lands,  now  in  the  fixed 
climatic  zones  and  rugged  relief  of  deeply  dissected,  lofty  highlands  in  the  Tropics. 
Some  of  the  controlling  factors  are  historical,  others  economic;  still  other  factors  have 
exerted  their  influence  through  obscure  psychologic  channels  almost  impossible  to 
trace.  The  why  of  man’s  distribution  over  the  earth  is  one  of  the  most  complicated 
problems  in  natural  science,  and  the  solution  of  it  is  the  chief  problem  of  the  modern 
g<Migrapher.  *  *  * 

In  analyzing  the  facts  of  distribution  we  shall  do  well  to  begin  with  the  causes  and 
effects  of  migration.  Primitive  man  is  in  no  small  degree  a  wanderer.  His  small 
resources  often  require  him  to  explore  large  tracts.  As  population  increases  the 
food  quest  becomes  more  intense,  and  thus  there  come  about  repeated  emigrations 
which  increase  the  food  supply,  extend  its  variety,  and  draw  the  pioneers  at  last  into 
contact  with  neighboring  groups.  The  farther  back  we  go  in  the  history  of  the  race 
the  clearer  it  becomes  that  migrations  lie  at  the  root  of  much  of  human  development. 
The  raid  for  plunder,  women,  food,  beasts,  is  a  persistent  feature  ol  the  life  of  those 
primitive  men  who  live  on  the  border  of  unlike  regions. 

The  shepherd  of  the  liighland  and  the  forest  hunter  of  the  plains  perforce  range 
over  vast  tracts,  and  each  brings  back  to  the  home  group  news  that  confirms  the  tribal 
choice  of  habitation  or  sets  it  in  motion  toward  a  more  desirable  place.  Superstitious 
may  lead  to  flight  akin  to  migration.  Epidemics  may  be  Interpreted  as  the  work  of  a 
malignant  spirit  from  which  men  must  flee.  War  may  drive  a  defeated  group  into 
the  fastnesses  of  a  mountain  forest  where  pursuit  by  stream  or  trail  weakens  the  pur¬ 
suer  and  confines  his  action,  thereby  limiting  his  power.  I'loods  may  come  and  destroy 
the  cultivated  spots.  Want  or  mere  desire  in  a  hundred  forms  may  lead  to  movement. 

Even  among  forest  tribes  long  stationary  the  facile  canoe  and  the  light  household 
necessities  may  easily  enable  trivial  causes  to  develop  the  spirit  of  restlessness.  Pres¬ 
sure  of  population  is  a  powerful  but  not  a  general  cause  of  movement.  It  may  affect 
the  settled  groups  of  the  desert  oases,  or  the  dense  population  of  fertile  plains  that  are 
rooted  in  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  mere  whims  may  start  a  nomadic  group  toward 
a  new  goal.  Often  the  goal  is  elusive  and  the  tribe  turns  back  to  the  old  haunts  or 
perishes  in  the  shock  of  unexpected  conflict. 

In  the  case  of  both  primitive  societies  and  those  of  a  higher  order  the  causes  and  the 
results  of  migration  are  often  contradictory .  These  will  depend  on  the  state  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  the  extremes  of  circumstance.  When  the  desert  blooms  the  farmers  of  the 
Piura  Valley  in  northwestern  Peru  turn  shepherd  and  drive  their  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  out  into  the  short-lived  pastures  of  the  great  pampa  on  the  west.  In  dry  years 
they  send  them  eastward  into  the  mountains.  The  forest  Indian  of  the  lower  Uru- 
bamba  is  a  fisherman  while  the  river  is  low  and  lives  in  a  reed  hut  beside  his  culti- 


C'uurti'i^y  of  The  Gc'ograpbical  Review. 

SCENES  IN  “THE  COX  NTKY  OF  THE  SHEPHERDS.” 

l'i)per:  “VillaKC  at  head  of  alluvial  fan  near  I.amhrama.  This  relation  of  town  to  alluvial  fan  is  typical  of  a 
larpe  part  of  the  I’eruvian  Andes,  .\bove  are  the  mountain  pastures;  l)elow  are  the  lietter  farms  of  the  valley 
and  l)asin  planters.  lilcvalion,  10,6(10  feet.”  Lower:  “I.ookinc  up  a  spurless  ilat-lloored  glacial  trouph  near 
the  pass  in  the  Cordiilera  ViU-apampa  from  14,2(Kl  feet.  Note  the  looped  terminal  and  lateral  moraines  on  the 
steep  valley  wall  on  the  left.  A  stone  fence  from  wall  to  wall  serves  to  inclose  the  flock  of  the  mountain 
shepherd.”' 
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vated  patch  of  cane  and  yuca.  When  the  floods  come  he  is  driven  to  the  higher 
ground  in  the  hills  where  he  has  another  cultivated  patch  of  land  and  a  rude  shelter. 
To  l)e  sure,  these  are  seasonal  migrations,  yet  through  them  the  country  becomes 
better  known  to  each  new  generation  of  men.  And  each  generation  supplies  its  jdo- 
neers,  who  drift  into  the  remoter  places  where  population  is  scarce  or  wanting  alto- 
gtUher. 

As  an  instance  of  migration  to  an  aj)})arontly  extremely  inliospi- 
tal)lc  region  Prof.  liowman  cites  the  following: 

The  loftiest  habitation  in  the  world  is  in  Peru.  Between  Antabamba  and  Cota- 
huasi  occur  the  highest  passes  in  the  Maritime  Cordillera.  We  crossed  at  17,400  feet, 
atjd  300  feet  lower  is  the  last  outpost  of  the  Indian  shepherds.  The  snow  line,  very 
steeply  canted  away  from  the  sun,  is  between  17,200  and  17,000  feet.  At  frc^rjiient 
intervals  during  the  three  months  of  winter,  snowfalls  during  the  night  and  terrific 
hailstt)rms  in  the  late  afternoon  drive  both  shepherds  and  flocks  to  the  shelter  of  lee¬ 
ward  slopes  or  steep  canyon  walls.  At  our  six  camps,  between  10,000  and  17,200  feet, 
in  September,  1911,  the  minimum  temperature  ranged  from  4°  to  20°  h'.  The  thatched 
stone  hut  that  we  pa,s.sed  at  17,100  feet,  and  that  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
highest  in  the  world,  was  in  other  re.spects  the  same  as  the  thous;inds  of  others  in  the 
same  region.  It  sheltered  a  family  of  live.  As  we  passed,  three  rosy-checked  chil¬ 
dren  almost  as  fat  as  the  sheep  about  them  were  sitting  on  the  ground  in  a  corner  of  the 
corral  playing  with  balls  of  wool.  Hundreds  of  alpacas  and  sheep  grazed  on  the  hill 
slopes  and  valley  floor,  and  their  tracks  showed  plainly  that  they  were  fretiuently 
driven  up  to  the  snow  line  in  those  valleys  where  a  trickle  of  water  supported  a  band 
of  i)asture.  Less  than  a  hundred  feet  below  them  were  other  huts  and  flocks. 

Here  we  have  the  limits  of  altitude  and  the  limits  of  resources.  The  intervalley 
spaces  do  not  support  grass.  Some  of  them  are  quite  bare,  others  are  covered  with 
mosses.  It  is  too  high  for  oven  the  tola  bush — that  pioneer  of  alpine  vegetation  in 
the  .Vudes.  The  distance  to  Cotahuasi  is  75  miles,  to  Antabamba  50  miles.  Thence 
wool  must  be  shipped  by  muleback  to  the  railroad,  in  the  one  case  250  miles  to  Are- 
quipa,  in  the  other  case  200  miles  to  Cuzco.  Even  the  i)otatoes  and  barley,  which 
must  he  imported,  come  from  valleys  sc'veral  days’  journey  away.  The  question 
naturally  arises  why  these  people  live  on  the  rim  of  the  world.  Did  they  seek  out 
these  neglected  pastures,  or  were  they  driven  to  them?  Do  they  live  here  by  choice 
or  of  necessrity? 

It  is  these  questions  that  Prof.  Bowman  answers  in  .38  pages  of 
interesting  text  and  elucidating  diagrams  and  illustrations. 

The  Oldest  Dated  American  Monument— A  Nephrite  Figurine  from 
Mexico,  is  the  subject  of  a  most  interesting  sketch  hy  Dr.  W.  11. 
Holmes  in  the  May  number  of  Art  and  Archa*ology  (Washington, 
1).  C.).  Tlie  little  figurine  described  is  only  about  6j  inches  in 
lieight  and  inches  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  yet,  according  to 
Dr.  Holmes,  it  “  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  interesting  and 
precious  of  the  minor  relics  of  antiquity.”  It  seems  that  it  was 
plowed  up  in  1903  by  a  peon  in  the  district  of  San  Andres,  Tuxtla, 
Mexico,  and  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  National  Museum 
at  Washington.  Descriptions  of  the  various  features  of  the  figurine 
win  be  found  in  the  legends  under  the  accom])anying  illustrations. 
M’liiic  tlic  design  and  sculptural  excellence  of  this  ancient  relic  arc 
of  interest  as  indicating  the  cultural  status  of  its  producei’s,  its  chief 
value  lies  in  the  glyjihs  which  arc  engraved  on  its  back,  sides,  and 


Courtesy  of  Art  and  Archaeology  (Washington,  D.  C.}< 

THE  OLDEST  DATED  AMERICAN  MONUMENT. 

This  rcnwrkable  little  jade  fiRurine  is  to  lie  found  in  the  arehaeologieal  collection  of  the  New  National  Museum  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  I).  C. ,  and  is  described  by  Dr.  Holmes  as  follows:  “  It  is  composed  of  very  hard  grayish-green  stone,  a  variet  y 
of  nephrite  or  Jade,  and  is  about '6J  inches  inheight  and  3}  inches  in  diametcrat  the  base.  *  ♦  *  Theupperpar't 
presents  a  human  head  with  somewhat  pointed  bald  crown  and  well-defined  though  not  elaborately  carved  features. 
The  lower  part  of  the  face  is  covered  with  a  mask-like  device,  in  appearance  resembling  the  bill  of  a  duck  or  other 
water  bird,  carved  in  relief  and  extending  down  over  the  chest  like  a  beard.  The  cheeks  are  overlaid  by  a  conven¬ 
tional  design  in  relief  which  lends  a  genial  expression  to  the  face,  and  discoidal  ornaments  are  affixed  to  the  ears. 
The  idea  of  a  cassock  or  other  loose  giirment  is  destroyed  when  the  figure  is  examined  closely,  for  the  bird  form  is 
further  emphasized  by  wings  covering  the  sides  of  the  figure,  the  lower  margins  of  which  are  carved  to  represent 
feathers.  Beneath  the  wings  the  bird’s  logs  and  feet  apixtar  engraved  in  outline.” 
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front.  The  full  significance  of  this  feature  is  brought  out  by  Dr. 
Holmes  as  follows: 

The  specimen  derives  special  value  from  its  chronological  significance,  although  its 
value  as  an  index  of  culture  status  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  problems  of  chronol¬ 
ogy  are  among  the  most  important  that  present  themselves 
tor  stdution  to  the  historian  of  man  in  America.  The  his 
toric  period,  the  period  of  written  history  as  commonly 
conceived,  begins  with  the  Columbian  discovery,  al¬ 
though  as  far  biwk  as  the  year  1000  there  occurs  an  iso¬ 
lated  page  of  written  history,  the  story  of  the  Norsemen, 
which,  however,  is  not  fraught  with  particular  interest  to 
students  of  the  aborigines.  The  long  period  antedating 
the  arrival  of  (\)lumbu8  is  illumined  by  traditions  which 
carry  our  knowledge  of  native  affairs  back  a  little  way 
into  the  shadows.  The  fossil  remains  of  man  and  the 
crumbling  remains  of  his  handiwork,  although  nonpur¬ 
poseful  as  records,  are  even  more  illuminating,  and  their 
study  by  the  paheontologist  and  the  archseologist  is  little 
by  little  solving  the  riddle  of  the  prehistoric  American. 

The  written  history'  of  America  is  not  confined,  how¬ 
ever,  exclusively'  to  the  Old  World  system  of  writing,  for 
it  is  gradually'  dawning  on  our  minds  that  the  early'  Ameri- 
<-ans  were  a  literary  people  and  were  perfecting  a  method 
of  giving  permanent  form  to  their  interesting  history', 
philosophy',  and  poetry.  Our  students  are  making  haste 
to  interpret  the  many  inscriptions  which  are  found  sculp¬ 
tured  on  monuments  and  embodied  in  the  books  that 
have  been  presen  ed  to  our  time.  It  is  found  that  these 
writings  are  not  merely'  pictographic  and  thus  intelligible 
to  students  of  a  strange  race  only  so  far  as  the  pictures  tell 
the  story',  but  are  jdionetic  in  j)art,  and  students  are 
encouraged  to  believe  that  an  elementary  alidiabet  may' 
y'et  be  found. 

There  is  another  phase  of  these  records  which  offers  no 
little  promise  to  the  patient  delver  into  the  hidden  i)laces 
of  history'.  The  old  texts  are  found  to  be  largely'  calen- 
dric,  and  the  glyphic  sy'mbols  for  day's,  months,  and  cycles 
are  well  determined  and  the  dates  of  sculptured  monu¬ 
ments  and  architectural  remains  are  being  read.  The 
skeleton  of  aboriginal  history'  is  thus  carried  back  thou¬ 
sands  of  y'ears.  The  exceptional  interest  centering  in 
this  little  image  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  read  by  Mr. 

Morley,  its  inscriptions  embody  the  earliest  date  yet  deter¬ 
mined  in  America,  a  date  which  corresponds  to  100  years 
before  the  birth  of  ('hrist  in  our  system  of  chronology. 

Next  to  this  in  anthiuity  is  a  small  tablet  or  slab  of  jade, 
known  as  the  Leyden  stone,  the  date  of  which  is  ItiO  years 
later. 


# 


( 


THE  MAV'AN  DATE  ON 
THE  TUXTLA  FIGU¬ 
RINE. 

The  date,  a.s  it  appears  on 
the  front  of  the  statuette, 
according  to  Morley,  con¬ 
sists  of  an  introductory 
glyph  at  the  top  and  a 
series  of  counters  which, 
interpreted  according  to 
the  system  that  has  been 
perfected  by  long  and 
painstaking  researches  by 
a  score  of  students,  give 
the  date  100  B.  C. 


According  to  inscriptions  carved  on  monuments  in  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  the 
ancient  cities  of  the  southern  Maya  area  hatl  their  greatest  development  between  2(¥) 
and  otK)  years  after  Christ,  while  the  more  northerly  centers  yield  dates  coming  dow'n 
to  within  a  few  hundred  y'ears  of  the  landing  of  Columbus.  These  gratify'ing  for¬ 
ward  steps  in  this  fascinating  field  of  research  are  being  followed  up  vigorously  by  Mr. 
Morley,  who,  under  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  t'amegie  Institution,  of  Washington, 


Courtesy  of  Art  and  ArcbeoloEy  (Washington,  D.  C.) 

SIDES  AND  BACK  OF  “THE  OLDEST  DATED  AMERICAN  MONCMENT.” 

“The  several  lines  of  glyphs  on  the  sides  and  lack  of  the  image  (an  not  as  yet  he  read,  hut  they  doubtless  relate  to  events  of  the  i)eri(xl  recorded  on  the  front  of  the  figure. 
A  chief  point  of  interest  in  this  work  is  that  it  establishes  the  im]:ortant  fact  that  20  centuries'ago  the  native  peoples  of  the  Vera  Cruz  region  had  risen  to  the  stage  of  cul¬ 
ture  advancement  which  is  characterized  by  the  invention  of  WTiting,  the  j  articular  step  that  liest  marks  the  transit  ion  from  barbarism  to  civilization— a  very  high  stage 
indeed  for  a  people  still  within  the  (rnpnes  of  the  stene  age.”  (Dr.  W.  II.  Holmes  in  Art  and  Archseologv  for  Mav,  1916.)! 
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is  now  pursiiinf'  his  studies  in  regions  in  which  only  those  who  are  prepared  to  endure 
hardships  and  encounter  dangers  should  venture. 

The  Tuxtla  statuette  is  the  work  of  an  advanced  i)eople  once  occupying  the  eastern 
shores  of  Mexico.  It  is  therefore  surmised,  since  its  glyphs  belong  to  the  Mayan  sys¬ 
tem  rather  than  to  the  Aztec,  that  in  earlier  centuries  the  Mayan  dominion  extended 
over  the  territoiy  now  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  and,  further,  that  ))o.s.sibly  the  Hiutstecan 
Tribe  now  ot’cupying  parts  of  the  region  is  a  remnant  of  the  Maya  race. 

The  date,  as  it  ajtpears  on  the  front  of  the  statuette,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figtire.  According  to  Morley  this  consists  of  an  introductorj'  glyph  at  the  top,  and  a 
series  of  counters  which,  interj)reted  according  to  the  system  that  has  been  perfected 
by  long  and  painstaking  researches  by  a  score  of  students,  give  the  date  already  men¬ 
tioned.  The  several  lines  of  glyphs  on  the  sides  and  ba<  k  of  the  image  can  not  as  yet 
be  read,  but  they  doubtless  relate  to  events  of  the  period  recorded  on  the  front  of  the 
figure. 

A  chief  point:  of  interest  in  this  work  is  that  it  establishes  the  important  fact  that  20 
centuries  ago  the  native  peoples  of  the  Vera  Cruz  region  had  risen  to  the  stage  of  culture 
advancement  which  is  characterized  by  the  invention  of  writing,  the  particular  step 
that  best  marks  the  transition  from  barbarism  to  civilization — a  ver>'  high  stage  indeed 
for  a  people  still  within  the  confines  of  the  stone  age.  It  may  be  added  that  the  state 
of  culture  indicated  by  this  specimen  could  not  have  been  reached  in  a  brief  period, 
assuming  a  rea.sonable  rate  of  development  from  the  most  primitive  known  stage  of 
advancement  in  America.  The  time  intervening  between  the  stage  of  simple  hunter- 
fisher  culture  to  the  invention  of  an  alphabet  may  better  be  reckoned  in  thousands 
than  in  hundreds  of  years.  The  exact  chronological  value  of  the  image  can  never  be 
known,  but  the  record  it  bears  gives  countenance  to  the  view  that  America  has  been 
occupied  by  the  race  far  back  toward  the  retreat  of  the  glacial  ice  from  the  northern 
border  of  the  United  States  5,000  or  more  years  ago. 

Improvements  in  Deep-Sea  Diving,  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin,  is  an  article  which  <leals  with  tlte 
recent  progre.ss  in  deep-sea  diving,  <lue  largely  to  the  exjreriments 
and  tests  conducted  under  the  ausjtices  of  the  Bureau  of  (’onstruction 
and  Kepair  of  the  Department  of  the  Xavy  of  the  Ignited  States. 
The  following  is  the  English  version: 

Two  companies  have  recently  been  organized  in  the  United  States 
for  rather  an  unusual  jiurpose.  The  jiurpose  is  to  finance  ojterations 
which  are  to  take  place  in  the  dejdhs  of  the  sea,  o])erations  which  it 
is  ho])ed  by  those  instrumental  in  organizing  the  comj)anies  will  result 
in  the  recovery'  froiu  the  bottom  of  oceans  of  much  of  the  wealth 
that  has  been  lost  in  remote  as  well  as  in  recent  times  by  the  sinking 
of  slii])s.  One  of  these  com])anies  is  called  the  “Inter-Ocean  Sub¬ 
marine  Engineering  (\).,”  wliile  the  other  bears  the  name  of  the 
“  Deep  Sea  Salvage  Corporation.”  From  accounts  in  the  daily  press 
it  would  seem  that  men  of  large  capital  are  interested  in  both  enter- 
jtrises,  and  if  the  ]irojects  fail  to  attain  their  end  it  will  not  be  because 
of  lack  of  financial  l)acking. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  project  of  recovering  sunken  ships,  or  the 
most  valuable  of  the  treasures  that  have  gone  down  with  them,  is 
more  feasible  now  than  it  was  only  four  or  five  years  ago.  Such 
great  improvements  in  diving  apparatus  have  recently  been  made 
47486— Bull.  1—16 - 7 


Courtesy  of  the  Washington  Star. 


DEEP-SEA  DIVlNfJ  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 


Durinc  the  deep-sea  diving  exjieriments  made  !)>•  the  divers  of  the  T'nite<i  States  Navy  in  Imng  Island  Sound  in  the  latter  ])art  of  1914,  Diver  Drellishak 
reached  the  bottom  at  ade])th  of  274  feet.  He'  remaine<l  tliere  long  enough  to  gather  s'ome  i)ebbles  and  acoral-incrusted  rixik,  and  then  ascended  unaided, 
consuming  1  hour  and  20  minutes  in  making  the  ascent,  and  with  no  ill  effects.  The  idiotograph  to  the  left  shows  him  emerging  from  the  water 
unaided:  the  one  to  the  right  was  taken  immeiiiately  after  he  had  reached  the  deck  of  the  Walke,  having  broken  all  previous  deep-sea  diving  records. 
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tliiit  it  is  now  possil)l('  for  a  diver  to  operate  for  a  limited  time  even 
at  the  great  dei)tli  of  300  feet  below  the  surfaee.  These  improve¬ 
ments  arc  largely  <lue  to  the  remai’kahle  experiments  in  deep-sea 
diving  eondneted  under  the  auspiees  of  the  United  States  Navy 
and  whieh  were  not  eoneluded  until  the  later  part  of  1914.  Prior 
to  this  time  the  greatest  depth  reaehed  hy  divers  was  210  feet. 
During  a  series  of  tests  earried  on  by  the  British  Admiralty  in  1907 
two  English  oflieers  suceeeded  in  reaehing  that  depth.  For  tlie 
benefit  of  those  who  do  not  appreciate  the  diflieulties  of  diving  to 
a  depth  of  300  feet,  it  may  he  stated  that  at  a  depth  of  10  feet  below 
the  surfaee  the  jiressure  is  4.33  pounds  per  sfpiare  inch  of  surfaee 
of  the  body  sid)merged.  This  |)ressiire  increases  proportionately 
and  at  a  depth  of  100  feet  it  lias  increased  to  43.3  pounds,  and  at  a 
depth  of  300  feet  the  pressure  on  every  sipiare  inch  of  the  diver’s 
body  is  129.9  pounds. 

Notwithstanding  this  tremendous  firessure,  the  expert  divejs  of 
the  Ignited  States  Navy  have  succeeded  in  not  only  reaching  a  depth 
of  300  to  305  feet,  hut  in  remaining  at  that  depth  for  varying  intervals 
of  from  5  to  20  minutes  at  a  time,  making  examinations  and  obser¬ 
vations  in  regard  to  a  sunken  vessel  that  made  its  sidiseipient  salvage 
possible.  This  work  was  done  in  connection  with  the  raising  of 
the  United  States  submarine  1^-4,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  just  off  the  harbor  of  Honolulu  on 
March  25,  1915.  Not  only  did  the  divers  establish  a  new  world’s 
record  for  deep-sea  diving  upon  the  occasion,  but  the  subsequent 
raising  and  recovery  of  the  h'-4  is  the  only  instance  in  history  where 
a  sunken  vessel  was  recovered  from  a  depth  of  300  feet.  And  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  is  attributable  to  the  experimental  work 
of  the  Navy. 

In  order  to  understand  recent  improvements  in  diving  appliances 
a  very  brief  sketch  of  diving  as  a  useful  art  may  not  be  amiss.  That 
diving  for  utilitarian  jmrposes  is  an  ancient  activity  may  be  gleaned 
from  a  reference  in  the  Iliad,  where  Patroclus  comjiares  the  fall  of 
Hector’s  charioteer  to  the  action  of  a  diver  diving  for  oysters — 
showitig  that  the  art  was  known  perhaps  a  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  Era.  Thucydides  luentions  the  employment  of  divers 
during  the  siege  of  Syracuse  to  saw  down  certain  barriers  which 
had  been  erected  below  the  surface  of  the  water  as  a  protection  of 
the  city  against  the  invading  fleets.  Again,  at  the  siege  of  Tyre 
Alexander  the  Great  ordered  divers  to  destroy  the  submarine  de¬ 
fenses  of  the  besieged.  The  employment  of  divers  for  the  salvage 
of  sunken  property  is  first  mentioned  by  Livy,  who  records  that  in 
the  reign  of  Perseus  considerable  treasure  was  recovered  from  the 
sea  in  this  manner. 

In  these  references,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
divers  were  assisted  by  any  mechanical  appliances  or  devices  de- 


Courtesy  of  the  Washincton  Star. 

L  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  DEEP-SEA  DIVING  APPARATUS. 


Top  picture:  The  recompression  chamber  on  the  deck  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Walke.  When  a  diver  meets  with 
some  accident  and  is  compelled  to  ascend  to  the  surface  too  rapidly,  he  is  placed  in  this  chaml)er  and 
subjected  to  a  pressure  correspondinp  to  that  of  tlie  deep  water  from  which  ne  has  emerged  and  is  then 
decompressed  gradually  and  restored  to  his  normal  condition,  the  illness  known  as  “caisson  disease” 
being  thus  avoided.  Hottom  picture:  Talking  to  a  diver  by  means  of  the  newly  improved  telephone 
used  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
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signed  to  furuisli  them  air  while  under  water.  The  earliest  men¬ 
tion  of  any  such  appliances  is  by  Aristotle,  who  says  that  divers  are 
sometimes  provided  with  instruments  for  respiration  through  which 
they  can  draw  air  from  above  the  water  and  which  thus  enables 
them  to  remain  a  long  time  under  the  sea,  and  also  that  divers 
breathe  by  letting  down  a  metallic  vessel  which  does  not  get  filled 
with  water  but  retains  the  air  within  it.  It  is  also  recorded  that 
Alexander  the  Great  made  a  descent  into  the  sea  in  a  machine 
called  a  colimpha,  which  had  the  power  of  keeping  a  man  dry  and 
at  the  same  time  of  admitting  light  and  presumably  air.  Pliny 
also  speaks  of  divers  engaged  in  the  strategy  of  ancient  warfare, 
who  drew  air  through  a  tube,  one  end  of  which  they  carried  in  their 
mouths  while  the  other  end  was  made  to  float  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  A  record  of  more  recent  date  is  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Museum  in  a  1532  edition  of  Vegetius’s  De  Re  Militari,  in  which 
is  an  engraving  representing  a  diver  wearing  a  tight-fitting  helmet 
to  which  is  attached  a  long  leather  pipe  or  hose  leading  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  where  its  open  end  is  kept  afloat  by  means  of  a  bladder. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  various  modifications  of  these  ap- 
])liances  which  were  invented  from  time  to  time,  aU  of  which  were 
necessarily  lacking  in  efficiency  until  the  advent  of  the  air-force  pump 
and  vulcanized  rubber.  In  1819  Augustus  Siebe,  founder  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  firm  of  Siehe,  Gorman  &  Co.,  devised  what  he  called  his  “open” 
diving  dress.  This  consisted  of  a  metal  helmet  and  shoulder  plate 
attached  to  a  water-tight  jacket,  under  which,  fitting  more  closely 
to  the  body,  was  worn  a  combination  suit  reaching  to  the  annpits. 
The  helmet  was  fitted  with  an  air-inlet  valve,  to  which  one  end  of  a 
flexible  tube  was  attached,  the  other  end  being  connected  at  the 
surface  with  a  pump  which  supplied  the  diver  with  a  constant  stream 
of  fresh  air.  The  air,  which  kept  the  water  well  down,  forced  its  way 
between  the  jacket  and  the  undergarment,  and  escaped  to  the 
surface  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  diving  hell;  hence 
the  term  “open”  dress.  The  objection  to  this  appliance  was  that  the 
diver  had  to  always  maintain  an  erect  position  under  water;  if  ho 
stumbled  and  fell  or  even  stooped  the  water  filled  his  dress,  and  he  was 
in  danger  of  drowning  unless  quickly  brought  to  the  surface.  After 
many  experiments  Siebe  finally,  in  1830,  perfected  his  “close” 
dress  in  combination  with  a  helmet  fitted  with  air  inlet  and  regulating 
outlet  valves. 

It  was  not  until  the  elasticity  and  imperviousness  to  water  of 
vulcanized  rubber  became  known  that  the  modern  diving  apparatus 
liecame  possible.  This  apparatus  now  consists  essentially  of  an  air 
pump,  a  helmet  with  breastplate,  a  diving  dress,  a  pair  of  heavily 
weighted  hoots,  a  pair  of  hack  and  chest  weights,  and  a  flexible  non- 
collapsible  air  tube;  also  a  guiding  or  life  lino.  Whenever  feasible 
a  tank  or  cylinder  of  compressed  air  is  used  to  supply  the  diver  with 
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In  the  picture  the  diver  is  indicatinR  with  his  left  hand  the  location  ol  the  air-control  valve  in  the  breastplate  of  the  divins  suit .  Formerly  the  compressed  air  was 
forced  down  to  the  diver  by  means  ol  hand  j)umps  and  the  su|)ply  controlled  at  the  surface,  thus  necessitatinc  the  diver’s  sifinaliny  for  the  recpureri  amount  at 
varying  depths.  In  the  new  method  the  air  hose  is  connected  with  a  tank  or  cylinder  of  compressed  air  and  the  diver  ,by  means  of  this  valve  .controls  the 
supply  himself. 
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the  ivir,  !i  roooiit  invoiitioii  of  uii  inlet  vulve  in  the  breastplate 

of  tlie  (liver  enabling  him  to  control  the  supply,  instead  of  tlio  control 
being  at  the  surface,  as  was  formerly  the  case. 

The  helmet  and  breastplate  are  made  from  highly  planished  tinned 
coj)])er,  with  gun-metal  valves  and  other  fittings.  The  ludmet  is  jiro- 
vided  with  a  nonreturn  air-inlet  valve  to  which  the  diver’s  air  tube 
is  connected:  the  air  when  it  lifts  the  inlet  valve  jiasses  into  the 
helmet  through  three  conduits — one  having  its  outlet  over  the  front 
glass,  llu'  others  their  outlets  over  the  side  glasses.  In  this  way  the 
diver  g('ts  the  fresh  air  as  it  ent('i*s  the  helmet,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  j)r('V(*nts  condensation  of  his  br(*ath  on  the  glass('s  and  keejis  them 
ch'ar.  ’riien*  is  a  regulating  air-outlet  valve  by  which  the  diver 
adjusts  his  su])])ly  of  air  according  to  his  recpiirements  in  different 
de])ths  of  water.  By  unscrewing  the  valve  the  diver  allows  air  to 
(‘sca])e,  and  thus  the  dress  is  deflated;  by  scn'wing  it  u])  the  air  is 
retained  and  the  dress  inflated.  Thus  the  div(‘r  can  control  his 
s])tu‘ific  gravity  and  rise  or  sink  at  will.  An  emergency  cock  is  ])ro- 
vided  so  that  he  can  quickly  rid  himself  of  superfluous  air  in  case  of 
need.  The  helmet  is  ])rovided  with  ])late  glasses  in  front  and  on  each 
sid('  to  enable  the  diver  to  see  in  three  directions.  The  breastplate 
attached  to  the  helmet  is  fitted  on  its  outer  edge  with  metal  screws 
and  bands,  so  arranged  that  the  screws  corresjiond  with  the  holes 
in  Ihe  india-rubb(T  collar  of  the  diving  dress.  This  diTss  is  a  comoina- 
tion  suit  which  envelopes  the  wfiole  person  from  feet  to  neck.  It  is 
mad(^  of  two  layers  of  twilled  cloth  with  pure  rubber  between,  and 
is  fitted  at  the  neck  with  a  vulcanized-rubber  collar,  or  band,  with 
holcis  punched  in  it  coiTesjionding  to  the  screws  in  the  breastplate. 
This  collar,  when  clamped  tightly  between  the  bands  and  the  breast- 
])late  by  means  of  the  nuts,  insures  a  water-tight  joint. 

The  hcavdy  weighted  boots  and  the  weights  of  about  40  pounds 
each  that  the  diver  carries  on  his  back  and  chest  ensure  his  ecpii- 
librium  when  under  water.  One  of  the  most  recent  adjuncts  to  the 
modern  diving  apparatus  is  the  telephonic  contrivance  which  enabh's 
him  to  keep  in  constant  communication  with  the  assistants  at  the 
surface,  a  (h'seription  of  which  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this 
sketch. 

As  may  be  deduced  from  the  above  description  of  the  diving  appa¬ 
ratus,  the  diver  into  deep  water  is  subjected  to  two  pressures,  viz,  the 
pri'ssure  of  the  air  inside  the  helmet  and  suit  and  the  external  pressure 
of  the  water.  As  he  descends  the  e.\t(*rnal  ])ressure  of  the  water 
increases  at  the  rate  of  ])ounds  p(‘r  square  inch  of  surface  for 
every  10  f(*et  of  descent.  Wlien  he  go(‘s  underwater  any  air  with 
which  his  dress  is  inflated  is  driven  out  through  the  outlet  valve  in  the 
ludmet  by  the  pressure  of  the  water,  so  that  the  dress  becomes  closely 
appli<>d  to  his  legs,  body,  and  arms,  up  to  the  corselet,  or  collar,  wlu're 
the  dress  is  joined  to  the  rigid  breastplate  and  helmet.  If  the  valve 


Courtesy  of  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  Navy  Department. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SUBMARINE  “F-4.” 


The  F-Ji,  completed  in  1913  and  in  commission  since  May  3  of  that  year,  sank  beneath  the  waves  off  the  harbor  of  Honolulu  on  the  mominf;  of  March  2.i,  191.5.  Failing  to  return 
when  expwted,  the  naval  authorities  at  that  station  at  once  made  efforts  to  locate  her  and  to  attempt  to  effect  a  rescue.  The  vessel  was  found  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
at  a  depth  of  about  300  feet.  The  enormous  pressure  of  the  water  at  that  depth,  added  to  the  weight  of  the  water  which  filied  her,  was  such  that  the  strongest  lifting  lines 
obtainable  were  broken  in  the  effort  to  raise  her.  The  disaster  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  lieutenant  commanding  the  vessel  and  the  crew  of  20  men.  Expert  deep-.sea  divers 
of  the  Navy  were  sent  from  New  York,  special  lifting  apparatus  was  devised  by  naval  constructors,  and  the  vessel  was  recovered,  with  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  men,  some 
months  later.  Never  before  has  a  vessel  fjeen  recovered  from  such  a  depth. 
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wore  kept  screwed  up  so  that  tlie  dress  remained  inflated  underwater, 
he  would  not  be  al)le  to  get  down.  The  eonseciuenee  of  the  eoUapse 
of  the  dress  is  that  the  pressure  of  the  water  on  all  jiarts  of  the  body 
below  the  helmet  is  greater  than  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  helmet. 
If  the  valve  is  freely  open,  the  excess  of  pressure  on  any  part  of  the 
body  will  be  ecjual  to  that  of  a  column  of  water  the  height  of  the  valve 
outlet  above  this  part.  Thus  the  external  pressure  on  the  chest  at  the 
nipple  will  he  about  1  foot  of  water,  or  70  pounds  per  square  foot, 
above  the  pressure  in  the  helmet.  As  the  pressure  in  the  lungs  is  that 
of  the  helmet,  the  diver  will  have  to  expand  his  lungs  against  this 
excess  pressure,  and  it  is  this  which  so  greatly  hampers  his  breathing. 
In  ascending  the  diver  screws  up  the  outlet  valve  and  the  constant 
inflow  of  the  compressed  air  inenaises  the  air  pressure  in  the  dress, 
and  when  this  exceeds  the  water  pressure  on  the  outside  the  dress 
inflates  and  causes  him  to  rise. 

The  necessity  of  having  the  air  pressure  within  the  diving  dress 
compensate  the  external  water  pressure,  thus  subjecting  the  diver  to 
pressures  directly  proportioned  to  the  deptli  to  which  he  descends,  is 
the  dangerous  element  in  deep-sea  diving.  At  a  depth,  for  instance,  of 
100  feet,  a  diver  must  be  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  4  atmospheres,  or 
60  pounds  per  square  ineli,  in  order  to  compensate  the  external  water 
])ressure  of  43. d  pounds  per  sipiare  inch.  Exposure  to  such  pressures 
is  apt  to  be  followed  by  dangerous  physiological  efl'ects,  commonly 
known  as  "caisson  disease,”  the  symptoms  of  whieli  inelude  pains  in 
the  muscles  and  joints,  commonly  called  the  "bends,”  deafness, 
(unharrassed  breathing,  vomiting,  fainting,  and  sometimes  resulting 
in  death.  They  do  not  appear  during  the  time  that  the  pressure  is 
being  raised  nor  so  long  as  it  is  continued,  hut  only  after  it  has  been 
removed;  and  the  view  now  generally  accepted  is  that  they  are  due 
to  the  rapid  effervescence  of  the  gases  which  are  absorbed  in  the  body 
fluids  during  exposure  to  pressure.  Experiment  has  proved  that  in 
animals  exposed  to  compressed  air  nitrogen  is  dissolved  in  the  fluids 
to  the  extent  of  about  1  per  cent  for  eacli  atmosphere  of  pressure,  and 
also  that  when  the  pressure  is  suddeidy  relieved  the  gas  is  liberated  in 
hubbies  within  the  body.  It  is  these  bubbles  that  do  the  harm.  Set 
free  in  the  spinal  cord,  for  instance,  they  may  give  rise  to  partial 
paralysis,  or  in  tlie  heart  lead  to  stoppage  of  the  circidation;  again, 
they  may  be  liberated  in  parts  where  they  do  no  harm.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  that  if  the  pressure  is  relieved  gradually  the  bubbles 
are  not  formed,  because  the  gas  comes  out  of  solution  slowly  and  is 
got  rid  of  by  the  heart  and  lungs.  To  prevent  these  dangerous  effects, 
therefore,  the  withdrawal  of  the  air  jiressure — in  other  words,  the 
decompression — should  be  slow.  Hence  the  diver's  ascent  must  be 
regidated  accordingly,  and  the  deeper  he  has  been  the  slower  and 
longer  must  be  the  periods  for  decompression.  It  was  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  matter  of  decompression  that  the  experiments  and  tests 
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THE  PONTOON  CYLINDEHS  ON  HOARD  THE  U.  S.  S.  MARYLAND. 


The  final  salvage  of  the  f'-i  was  aeoomi)lished  hv  means  of  six  Kreat  pontoon  cylinders,  devised  by  Naval  f’onstruotor  Furer  and  constructed  at  the  I'nited  States  Navv  Yard 
at  Mare  Island,  Cal.  These  cylinders,  32  feet  loni:  and  from  11  to  12.1  feet  in  diameter,  were  sunk  in  i)airs  on  each  side  of  the  submerged  vessel,  to  which  they  were  attac'hed  by 
(.Teat  steel  chains,  and  when  the  water  was  exi)elled  from  them  by  means  of  comjjres.sed  air  their  tremendous  lifting  power  of  •120  tons  was  exerted  and  the  easily  brouKht 
to  the  surface. 
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of  t.lu‘  Unitod  States  Navy  Department  in  1914  led  to  improved 
iiK'thods,  so  that  a  de])th  of  :i0()  feet  can  now  be  reached  with  safety 
1)V  an  expert  diver.  Tlie  work  was  done  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bureau  of  (’onstruction  and  Repair,  under  the  supc'rvision  of  (’hief 
(lunner  George  D.  Stillson,  wliose  detailed  report  on  the  work,  issued 
in  1915,  is  the  latest  word  on  the  subject. 

A  company  wliose  business  is  tlie  manufacture  of  diving  a])paratus 
ollVreil  the  use  of  a  high-pressure  tank  in  their  factory  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  lor  tlie  purpose  ot  making  the  so-called  laboratory  e.xperi- 
nients,  the  tank  being  converted  into  an  exjierimental  diving  station 
for  the  time  being.  Tlie  signilicance  of  these  exjierinients  will  he 
better  understood  when  it  is  (>x])lained  that  in  the  tank  eijuivalent 
<le))ths  were  obtained  hyjiutting  air  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  tank,  so  constructed  that  comjircsscd  air  could  he  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  sjiace  between  the  water  and  the  air-tight  to]).  Thus 
with  very  little  water,  conpiaratively  sjieaking,  they  were  enabled 
to  reach  a  ])ressure  corresponding  to  vastly  greati'r  depths.  The 
maximum  working  ])re,ssure  of  the  tank  was  about  100  ])ounds,  ami 
diving  was  regularly  carrii'il  on  uiuler  this  jiri'ssure,  which  corresponds 
to  a  depth  of  over  200  feet  in  the  water  of  the  ocean.  During  these 
e.\])erinients  the  divers  were  constantly  under  observation  by  the 
surgeon  and  others  on  the  outside  who  could  look  through  glass- 
covered  ])ortholes  in  the  tank.  Various  tests  of  diving  a])])aratus 
of  all  kinds  were  made,  lunv  forms  of  diving  helmets,  suits,  teh'- 
])hon(‘s,  etc.,  were  tried  and  ex])eriniented  with,  hut  perlnqis  the  most 
ini|)ortant  results  obtained  were  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  perimls 
of  decompression  rc([uired  to  restore  the  diver  to  his  normal  condi¬ 
tion  after  suhniemion  umh'r  givat  ])rcssure. 

'I'he  ti'sts  in  the  tank  wi're  suhse(]uently  sujipk'nuMited  by  a  series 
of  ex])eriments  of  diving  in  water  of  actually  great  dejiths.  The 
tor])edo-hoat  destroyer  Walke  was  ])laced  at  the  disposal  of  the  ex- 
])erinient.ers  ami  was  e<iui()|)e<l  with  the  ncc(  ssary  a])])aratus  ami  the 
tests  were'  made  in  Long  Island  Sound.  The  data  obtained  from  the 
exjieriments  in  the  Link  were  verilieil.  and  one  iliv'er  descemled  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  to  a  dejitli  of  274  feet,  remained  tliere  for  several 
minutes,  collected  a  quantity  of  ])ehhles  ami  a  small  rock  covered  with 
coral  growth,  ami  alter  being  under  wati'r  for  1  hour  and  32  minutes 
enierge«l  safely  and  without  any  ill  elfects  whatever.  The  time  con¬ 
sumed  in  raising  him  from  the  bottom  and  accomplishing  the  grailual 
deconqiression  consumeil  1  hour  ami  20  minutes.  When  the  F-4  sank 
near  Honolulu  the  same  exjx'rt  divem  who  ha<l  comlucti  d  these 
experiments  wiTO  sent  to  that  station,  where  the  still  greater  dejitli 
of  over  300  feet  was  reached  in  the  work  of  recovering  that  vessel. 

During  the  prosi'cution  of  this  work  an  accidmit  oceured  which  has 
great  significance.  One  of  the  divers — Loughman  by  name — had 
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(l('sciMul('(l  to  tlu'  bottom,  an<l  upon  att('m])ting  to  n'tuni  louiid  tliat 
Ills  a])))arittus  loul  bocomo  {*ntanj;l('<l  in  sucli  a  mannor  that  bo  was 
iinablo  to  rise  hifflicr  than  2r)0  loot  b(4ow  tlio  surface*.  After  roturn- 
in*;  to  tho  leottom  ho  again  made  tho  attempt  to  ascend,  but  was 
again  sto])j)o<l  at  2.50  foot.  Anotlior  diver  wrs  sent  to  his  rescue, 
and  lie  was  liiialh'  liberated  and  brought  to  the  surface  after  he  had 
been  submerged  for  lour  and  a  half  horn’s.  During  this  submersion  he 
had  bei'ii  held  at  a  dejith  of  from  2.50  to  .‘100  feet  for  .‘1  horn’s  and  40 
minutes.  U])on  ri'turning  to  the  surface'  he  was  eit  emce  placeel  in  a 
cenupre'ssiem  chnmlur  ami  again  ])liiceel  iimler  a  pre'ssure  ceirri'spemel- 
ing  te)  that  he  had  eneluroel,  ami  gnielually  deceempre'sseel.  He  was 
very  ill  feir  senne  time  afterwarel,  but  linally  receivered,  thus  eleniem- 
sti’iiting  the  feict  that  a  man  can  remiiin  eit  these  extreme  depths  feir 
a  lemg  ])e'rie»el  and  with  ju’eijie'r  me'ans  e»f  eleceemjiressiem  be  restoreel  tei 
a  neu’mal  cemelitieni.  Such  lenig-e’emtinueel  sulnuersiem,  heeweve'r,  i.s 
very  elangereeiis  ami  weiid.l  no  elenibt  result  in  death  in  meist  case's. 

The*  fiict  thiet  a  eliver  can  eh'scenel  te»  such  elejeths  ami  elirect  sul)- 
marine  work  makt'S  jieessible  the  salvage  e>f  shijis  einel  tre'i.sures  that 
have  lain  at  the  beittenn  e»f  the  sea  feer  iminy  yeai’s,  for  many  e>f  tlu'se 
are  in  water  that  is  ne>  eleeper.  Amemg  such  nuiy  lie  mentienieel  the 
Mcrhla,  sunk  in  cedlisiem  with  the  Admiral  Famujut  east  e»l  ('ajie 
('harles  in  .‘tOtt  ft'et  e»f  water,  having  a  ceirgei  eif  .S.500,000  in  silver  liars, 
.S.400,000  in  gelid,  anel  jierhajis  .S200,0{)0  weirth  eif  valuables  in  purser’s 
Siife;  the  Lusitania,  torjiedeieel  May  7.  101.5,  12  mile's  south  of  Kinsale, 
Tre'lanel,  in  270  leet  eif  wate'r,  carrying  at  li'ast  SI, 000, 000  in  geilel  anel 
jewelry  anel  several  millieins  in  securities;  the  Oceana,  sunk  eilf  Beachy 
Ib'ad,  March  10,  1012,  with  $.5,000,000  in  geihl  anel  silver,  ])art  eif  a 
(’hine'se  leian;  the  Islander,  sunk  in  .‘120  h'et  eif  water  near  Juneau, 
Alaska,  with  .$2,0<'0,000  in  geilel;  the  Oeneral  (Irant,  wreckeel  ein  coast 
eif  Aucklaml  Islamls  in  ISOO,  in  SO  teetof  water,  carrying  $1.5,000,000 
in  geilel  bars  anel  bulliein:  the  llagshij)  Florentla,  hist  in  Teibe  rmeiry 
Bay,  edf  the  we'st  coast  eif  Scotlanel,  with  .$1.5,000,000.  Amemg  the 
meire  ancie'iit  wre'cks  which  carrieel  treasure  may  be  recedle'el  the 
Sjianish  galleein  Santa  Margarita,  which,  in  1.507  saileel  freim  Santei 
Deimingo  with  $7,000,000  ein  boarel  anel  was  wreckeel  in  !Meina  Passage 
near  Peirtei  Kico;  alsei  tho  fameel  fleet  eif  17  Sjianish  geilleeins,  loaeleel 
with  treasure  weirth  $140,000,000,  collecteel  in  South  Ame'i’ica  anel  the 
We'st  Inelies,  attackeel  by  the  Dutch  anel  Fnglish  fleets  in  Vigei  Bay, 
Spain,  anel  sunk  by  the  Sjianiarels  te>  jirevent  tneir  falling  intei  the  ha  mis 
eif  their  enemie's.  It  is  saiel  that  0  of  these  were  subseejuently  reiiseel 
anel  ahout  .$20,000,000  re'covere'el,  but  the  others,  with  their  $120,- 
000,000  of  treeisure,  still  lie  at  the  botteim  of  the  bay.  In  view  of  the* 
re'cent  accomjilishments  eif  the  elivers  of  the  t'nited  States  Xavy,  may 
not  the  elream  eif  receivering  much  eif  this  lost  treasure  beceime  a 
reality  ? 


The  Rubber  Industry  of  the  Amazon.  Ba.'jed  on  the  experiences  of  Josej)h  F.  Wood 
roffe,  edited  by  Harold  Ilamel  Smith,  editor  of  Tropical  Life.  John  J?ale,  Sons  & 
Danielsson  (Ltd.),  London.  1915.  -135  jiages. 

Tlie  foreword  to  this  most  interesting  and  important  volume  is  contribuU'd  by  the 
Rigid  Hon.  Viscount  Bryce,  a  fact  tending  to  indicate  the  seriousne.ss  with  which 
the  book  deals  with  the  iiroblem  of  rubber  extraction. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  volume  is  to  show  how  the  sui)remacy  of  the  rubber  industry 
of  the  Amazon  can  be  maintained  and  consolidated  in  spite  of  the  increasing  com- 
f)etition  to  which  it  has  lately  been  subjwted  by  its  Eastern  rival.  Furthermore,  it 
tells  h(»w  Brazilian  rubber  jungles  may  be  exploited  without  harming  English  invest¬ 
ments  in  Ceylon,  Malaya,  and  other  jiarts  of  the  world.  According  to  the  book, 
neither  must  nor  will  suffer,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  while  it  is  unthinkable  that 
plantation  rubber  should  decrease  it  is  equally  imjmssible  for  England  to  allow  her 
investments  in  Brazil,  amounting  to  more  than  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars,  to  lap.-^e 
into  inactivity. 

For  the  man  of  commerce,  the  tourist,  or  the  traveler  in  general,  the  book  offers 
much  interesting  reading,  as  it  brings  to  light  many  i)hases  of  life  and  conditions  in  a 
section  of  the  world  just  now  being  investigated  more  thoroughly  than  ever  before. 

Latin-American  Opportunities  for  the  South. 

This  is  an  interesting  semimonthly  booklet  carrying  much  general  information  on 
Latin  American  topics.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Lyon  Chandler,  formerly  of  the 
United  States  consular  service,  but  who  now  holds  the  i)osition  of  South  American 
agent  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  allied  lines,  with  headquarters  in  Chattanooga, 
Term.  Mr.  Chandler’s  long  residence  in  South  America,  couirled  with  his  exUmsive 
investigations  in  various  parts  of  the  continent,  espe<;ially  qualify  him  for  the  work 
recently  undertaken.  The  publication  contains  10  pages  and  is  filled  with  live  matter 
eminently  suited  to  the  manufacturer  who  is  cultivating  Latin  American  markets. 

Railway  Expansion  in  Latin  America.  By  Frederick  M.  Halsey.  Moody  Magazine  & 
Book  Co.,  New  York.  1916.  171  pages.  Price,  .$1..50. 

This  little  work  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  .series  of  articles  contributed  by  the  author  to 
a  iwpular  magazine  during  the  years  1914  and  1915.  It  might  be  termed  a  comiainion 
volume  to  one  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  written  by  Mr.  Halsey  and  published  a 
few  years  ago. 

The  present  book  considers  the  progress  of  railways  in  each  of  the  countries  of 
Latin  America,  and  voices  the  writer’s  opinion  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  far  more 
capital  from  the  United  States  sekiug  profitable  ventures  in  Latin  America  than  ever 
before.  The  railway  mileage  of  each  Republic,  the  earnings,  propost“d  lines,  dishinces, 
and  many  other  important  facts  in  connection  with  transportation,  esj)ecially  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  capitalist,  are  weighed  and  considerotl. 

’J'he  book  will  be  of  service  to  all  persons  interestiHl  in  transportation  and  in  dealing 
with  the  countries  of  which  it  treats.  There  are  41  illustrations  and  4  maps. 

Argentine  Railways.  By  Leopold  Grahame.  Renskorf,  Lyon  &  Co.,  New  York. 
1910.  36  pages. 

This  is  an  interesting  booklet  or  a  general  review  of  the  Argentine  railways,  showing 
their  position,  conditions,  and  prospects.  The  matter  was  written  by  a  former  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Herald,  a  fact  that  commends  the  booklet  as  being 
authoritative  and  reliable.  Mr.  Grahame  resided  for  years  in  Argentina,  and  what  he 
says  is  based  on  first-hand  information.  The  short  cdiapters  on  “Attraction  of  foreign 
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A  MONfMENT  TO  CEKVANTES  IX  NEW  YORK. 

The  Hispanie  Society  of  Amerira  (New  York),  of  which  Mr.  Archer  M.  HuntinKfonislhe  president  and  founder,  has  recently  made  provision  for  t  he  erect  ion  of  a  maKnificent  marble 
and  bronze  monument  to  commemorate  the  life  and  work  of  Mitniel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  the  immortal  author  of  Don  (iui.xote.  The  monument  is  to  l)e  in  the  form  of  a 
mivssive  portal  and  an’hway  at  the  entrance  of  the  inclosure  of  the  siK'iety's  fine  home  on  Broadway  and  One  hundred  and  fifty-si.xth  Street.  The  desii.m  is  by  Mr.  Charles  1’. 
Huntington  and  in  its  general  lines  follows  the  iK'autiful  examples  of  similar  architecture  of  the  Spanish  renai.s.sance  jieriod.  The  monument  is  to  lie  110  feet  long  and  about 
55  feet  high  in  the  central  jHirlion. 


DOORWAY  OF  THE  CERVANTES  MONCMENT. 


The  central  feature  of  the  Cervantes  monument  to  l)e  erected  in  New  York  bjr  the  Hispanic  Society  of 
America  consists  of  massive  bronze  doors,  weipbint;  2  tons  and  having  a  height  of  2t>  and  a  width  of 
12  feet.  The  elaborate  ornamentation  includes  the  escutcheon  of  Spain  as  the  center  of  the  crowning 
arch,  while  the  shields  of  all  the  Spanish-sijeaking  countries  of  the  New  Worid  will  be  arranged  as  a  j 
complete  border  about  tbe  splendid  portal. 
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capital”  and  “Protcctinii  of  foreign  intercr^ts”  will  aj>i)eal  istrongly  to  those  who  have 
funds  available  for  investment  in  foreign  countries.  In  1895,  according  to  the  writer, 
about  one  billion  dollars  of  foreign  cajutal  was  investetl  in  Argentina;  at  present  the 
amount  is  approximately  thrw  times  as  much. 

Chile  To-day  (Chile  al  Dia). 

Tills  is  the  title  of  a  new  publication  which  will  be  issued  monthly  in  Santiago 
by  llume  &  Walker.  The  first  CHlition  contains  about  15  large  illustrations  depicting 
Chilean  life,  customs,  scenery,  and  activities.  Under  each  jiicture  there  is  descriptive 
matter  in  five  leading  languages,  which  fact  places  the  publication  on  an  equally 
intert'sting  basis  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  country  in  which  it  originates.  The 
new  journal  should  be  an  important  factor  in  making  Chile  better  known  to  the  world. 


, SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  JULY  1,  1916.' 


Title. 


Date.  .\iithor. 


ARCENTINA. 


Parcels  i>osl  service. 


1916. 
Jan.  l.S 


(Tassilication  of  iietroleiiin  and  products  for  customs  tarill  piir-  .\pr.  2S 


j)oses. 

-treentine  State  Railways  (report  for  191.6) . ;  May  6 

.tnnual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  191.‘) . do . 


Ilulletin  of  foreitm  trade,  19i:t-191.6, 


May  17 


IIRAZII..  1 

1 

Drainage  forcity  of  Parahyba . j 

(’ommerce  of  Brazil  for  the  first  three  months  of  1916 . 

Market  for  .Vmerican  marble  and  (.'ranite . 

CIIII.K.  I 

.\nniial  report  on  commerce  and  indii.stries  for  191.6 . 

Customhouse  returns  diirinf;  first  quarter  of  1916 . 

Market  for  -tmerican  marble  and  ttranite . 

COLOMBIA.  1 

.\nnual  reixirt  on  commerce  and  indust  ries  for  191.6.  (Cartagena),  j 
COSTA  RICA. 


May 
May 
.  .do. 

Apr. 

May 

May 


May 


1.6 


2.6 


1 


2 

2.6 


W.  Henry  Uoliertson,  consul 
general',  Buenos  .\ires. 

Do. 

Do. 

William  Dawson,  jr. ,  consul, 
Rosario. 

W.  Henry  Roliertson,  consul 
general,  Buenos  Aires. 


.\.  T.  Haeberle,  consul,  Per¬ 
nambuco. 

L.  M.  (iottschalk,  consul 
general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Do. 


Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul, 
.Antofagasta. 

b.  J.  Keena,  consul  general, 
Valparaiso. 

Do. 


Leonard  Blake  Modico,  vice 
consul,  Cartagena. 


.Annual  re|H)rt  on  commerce  and  industries,  191.6. 


First  .section. . 


Apr.  22 


Market  for  paper  bags  in  Costa  Rica _ 

.Annual  report  for  191.6.  Second  section, 
-Annual  report  for  191.6.  Second  section 

CUBA. 


May  8 
May  1.6 
MaV  29 


Samuel  T.  Lee,  consul,  San 
Jose. 

Do. 

Do. 

C.  Donaldson,  consul.  Port 
Limon. 


Invention  of  new  implement  for  cane  cultivation . |  June  6 

I 

Cuban  mattresses . |  -  .do . 

ECUAPOR.  ! 


Henry  M.  AVolcott,  consul, 
Havana. 

P.  Merrill  Griffith,  consul, 
Santiago. 


Law  regulating  insurance  companies  in  Ecuador . i  May  4 

Regulations  for  study  and  practice  of  dentistry . I  May  11 

Call  for  bids  for  water  supply  for  Tulcan . '. . i  May  2-J 


Frederic  AV.  Goding,  consul 
general,  Guayaquil. 

Do. 

Do. 


I  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  .American  Union  aslikely  to  be  of  service  to  this  organization. 
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Rejmrts  received  up  to  July  1,  1916 — Continued. 


Title. 

Hate. 

.\uthor. 

HAITI. 

1916. 

.\nnuiil  report  for  year  cmliiifr  Deoetnber  31.  . 

.Tan.  20 

M.  Fontaine,  consular  agent 
Aux  Cayes. 

MEXICO. 

River  transportation  in  State  of  Tal)asco . 

May  13 

Thomas  D.  Bowman,  consul 
Erontera. 

Exports  of  logwood  from  Erontera . 

. .  .do _ 

Do. 

PANAMA. 

■Motor  vehicles . 

May  12 

.\.  G.  Snyder,  consul  general, 
Panama. 

Imports  into  Panama  during  Januarv,  1(110 . 

Mav  l.s 

Do. 

Statistics  ofiiquor  business  during  lttlL15 . 

May  19 

Do. 

PARAGUAY. 

Market  for  .Vmerican  marbie  and  granite . 

...do.... 

.Samuel  Hamilton  Wiley 
consul,  .\stincion. 

PERU. 

Increased  Peruvian  customs  revenues . 

May  12 

William  W.  Handley,  consu 
general,  Callao. 

Introiluction  of  modern  tvpesetting  machine . 

May  17 

Do. 

VENEZUELA. 

List  of  schools  and  colleges . 

May  19 

Geo.  K.  Donald,  consul 
•Maracaibo. 

Telephone  companv  of  Maracaibo . 

June  5 

Do. 

Peer  production  in  district . 

June  0 

Do. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


Tho  Argontiiio  Coiigross  has  ratified  tho  olectioii  of  Hipolito  Iri- 
"oyon  and  Ptdagio  Luna  as  President  and  Vice  President,  respoetively, 
whose  term  of  ofiiee  will  begin  on  October  12,  1916.  According  to 
the  Argentine  constitution,  the  President  and  Vice  President  hold 
their  offices  (hiring  a  term  of  six  years,  but  neither  can  be  reelected 

until  after  an  intermission  of  a  full  term. - The  last  NATIONAL 

CENSUS  taken  on  June  1,  1914,  according  to  figures  published  in 
La  Nacion  and  La  Prensa  of  May  23,  1916,  daily  newspapers  of  the 
Federal  capital,  shows  that  on  June  1,  1914,  the  population  of  tho 
Argentine  Republic  was  7,885,237  against  3,954,911  by  the  census  of 
1895,  by  comparing  which  it  is  seen  that  the  population  of  the  nation 
has  doubled  in  tho  last  20  years.  Of  the  7,885,237  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  5,527,285  are  Argentinians  and  2,357,952  are  foreigners. 
The  population  of  the  national  Territories  increased  from  103,369 

in  1895  to  358,738  in  1914. - In  1915,  the  SALES  OF  REAL 

PROPERTY  in  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
aggregated  5,960,534  hectares,  valued  at  220,184,820  pesos  Argentine 
currency  (Argentine  paper  peso  equals  $0.43),  which  shows  an 
increase  of  5.07  per  cent  in  area  sold  as  compared  with  1914.  The 
47486— Bull.  1—16 - 8 
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groatost  iiKTPaso  in  sales  occurred  in  the  Provinces  of  Mendoza, 
Santa  Fe,  and  linenos  Aires.  In  the  10  years  from  11)06  to  1915  the 
sales  of  real  projierty  in  the  Argent ine  Rejmhlic  aggregated  85,497,642 
hectares,  valued  at  2, 7d2, 830,878  pesos  j)aper.  -Willi  an  in- 
crease of  11,300,551  gold  pesos  during  the  lirst  five  months  of  1916, 
the  total  GOLD  Kh^SF^RVE  held  on  May  1,  1916,  in  the  conversion 
oflicc  and  Argentine  legations  in  foreign  countries  aggregated  316,- 
756,599  pesos,  the  largest  gold  reserve  ever  held  hy  the  Argentine 
conversion  oflice,  which  was  established  on  October  31,1 899.  Against 
this  reserve  the  paper,  nickel,  and  copjier  money  issued  totaled  1 ,012,- 

919,524  pesos  jiaper.  -  - According  to  the  recent  MESSAGE  of 

the  governor  of  Cordoba  read  before  the  legislature,  the  revenues 
of  that  Province  have  steadily  increased  since  1912,  increasing 
from  9,698,464  pesos  in  1914  to  9,988,251  pesos  in  1915.  The 
expenditures  of  the  Province  have  never  exceedc'd  those  jirescrihed 

hy  the  budgets. -  The  tii’st  100  kilometers  of  the  RAILWAY 

LINE  of  tlie  Argentine  Central  from  Pevrano  to  Rio  (’uarto  was 

recently  opened  to  public  service. - According  to  the  report  of 

the  Argentine  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK,  which  was  estaldished 
on  April  5,  1915,  during  the  1  year  and  25  days  of  its  operation  uj)  to 
May  1,  1916,  the  total  number  of  depositors  aggregated  97,044,  and 
the  total  deposits  4,541,463  pesos  national  currency.  The  total 
number  of  agencies  in  operation  throughout  the  Re}nd)lic  was  884, 
and  in  1915  there  was  an  average  of  29.39  pesos  for  each  depositor. 
In  1916  the  monthly  averages  for  each  de])ositor  were:  January, 
54.81  pesos;  February,  60.47  pesos;  March,  65.02  pesos;  April,  52.i)8 

|)esos. - The  executive  committee  of  tlie  FIRST  NATIONAL 

MEDICAL  {'ONGRESS,  to  he  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  September, 
have  made  some  minor  changes  in  tlie  proji'cted  jirogram  and  have 
added  some  imjiortant  themes  for  discussion  liy  the  Congress.  — 
Negotiations  are  now  under  way  hetween  the  Argentine  Government 
and  a  colonizing  company  for  establishing  on  the  Government 
lands  in  Argentina  a  large  AGRICCLTCRAL  ('OLONY  of  over 
1,000  settlers  from  the  United  States.  The  Argentine  minister  of  the 
department  of  agriiuilture  desires  to  turn  the  land  over  direct  to 

the  settler,  to  avoiil  speculation. - Tlie  Argentine  (lovern- 

ment  has  appropriated  2,000,000  pesos  to  he  distributed  throughout 
the  Republic  and  expended  in  useful  works  in  commemoration  of  the 
centennial  celebrations.  Only  one-half  of  the  APPROPRIATION 
will  he  spent  in  1916,  the  rest  lieing  reserved  until  the  comjiletion  of 

works  now  being  undertaken. - On  May  2,  the  new  HIGHWAY 

from  Cordoba  to  Las  Cumhres,  more  than  100  kilometers  in  length, 
was  opened  to  tourists.  It  is  one  of  the  best  scenic  routes  in  the 
Republic,  crossing  the  mountains  of  Cordoba  at  an  altitude  of  2,210 

meters  in  some  places. - A  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF 

ENGINEERING  will  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  July,  for  which  an 
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oxtonsivo  projjniin  lias  boon  propared,  inchuliii*'  tlio  disciissioii  of 
tho  construction  of  roads  and  v'atcrwavs,  and  all  subjects  portainiiif; 

to  hydraulic,  agricultural,  and  electrical  engineering. - A  DELK- 

(lATlON  of  business  men  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  James  A. 
Farrell,  president  of  the  Ihiited  States  Steel  ('orporation,  is  at 
present  visiting  Argentina  with  a  view  to  studying  conditions 
tliere  and  promoting  trade  between  the  two  countries.  -In 
response  to  invitations  sent  out  bv  the  organizing  committee  of  the 
AMERK’AX  BIBEIOGKAPIIK'AL  AND  HISTORICAL  CON¬ 
GRESS,  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  centennial  celebrations, 
all  of  the  American  nations  and  Spain  have  signified  their  intention 

of  partici|)ating  and  cooperating  in  its  work. - To  commemorate 

the  centennial  celebrations,  the  Buenos  Aires  Jockey  (Jub  has  pre¬ 
sented  the  Association  of  (diarities  of  Tmuiman  with  the  sum  of 
1  ()(),()()()  pesos  for  building  a  S(’lIOOL  FOR  WORKMEN  to  be  called 
tlie  Buenos  Aires  Jockey  (Jub  School,  and  to  be  located  opposite  San 

Martin  Square  in  Tucuman.-  - A  North  American  svnidicate  with 

a  capital  of  S2, ()()(), 000  has  asked  for  certain  concessions  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Buenos  Aires  with  a  view  to  locating  a  large  plant  there  for 

the  manufaidure  of  Portland  ('EM1]NT  on  a  large  scale.  - An 

important  ART  EXPOSITION  was  opened  in  Cordoba  on  May  7, 
1016.  The  exhibits  in  old  paintings,  tapestries,  and  colonial  carpets 
were  especially  noteworthy. -  According  to  the  recently  pub¬ 

lished  oflicial  CATTLI]  CF^NSCS  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  that 
Province'  has  1 1  ,;tJ6,.')l J  cattle,  IS, 528,641  sheej),  .‘b.'lTl ,1 70  horses, 
and  1,J24,4()S  hogs,  showing  increases  over  the  last  census  of  lOOS  of 
0S5,27S  cattle,  Sol, 226  horses,  6111,167  hogs,  and  a  decrease  of 
16,076,151  slieep.  The  increase  in  value  over  the  lOOS  census  is 
674,212,755  pesos  for  cattle,  101,667,170  j)esos  for  horses,  S,71J,]60 
for  h(»gs,  and  45,455,505  pesos  for  sheep,  or  a  total  of  850,027,170 
pesos  incr('.as(‘.d  valuation  during  the  S  years  since  the  census  of 
1008.  The  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  of  tlie  j)ort  of  Buenos  Aires 

for  the  first  4  months  of  1016  was  as  follows;  Imports,  24,881  car¬ 
loads,  or  561,620  tons;  exports,  7,870  carloads,  or  142,501  tons. — - 

On  July  4,  1016,  the  Social  Argentine  Mu.seum  will  inaugurate  the  new 
LIBRARY  of  0,000  volumes,  with  which  if  was  recently  presented 
by  the  American  Association  of  International  Arbitration  of  New 
York.  A  majority  of  the  books  refer  to  the  Argentine  Repidilic,  and 
were  written  by  citiz(>ns  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRAIN  SERVK’E,  including  about  125 
miles  over  which  the  mule  coach  must  be  used,  between  La  Paz  and 
Buenos  Aires,  has  been  improved  and  the  overland  journey  is  now 
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niado  in  one  week.  The  weekly  train  leaves  La  Paz  on  Fridays  at 
1.25  p.  in.;  arrives  Uyuni,  7.47  a.  in.  Saturday;  arrives  Atoelia,  Sat¬ 
urday,  1.34  p.  111.;  sta^je  leaves  Atoelia  6  a.  in.  Sunday;  arrives 
La  Quiaea  Monday,  5  j).  in.;  train  leaves  La  Quiaea  7  a.  in.  Tuesday; 
arrives  Buenos  Aires  7.30  a.  in.  Thursday.  The  distance  between  the 
two  capitals  is  approximately  1,500  miles.  The  minister  of  public 
works  of  Bolivia  recently  made  a  personal  insjiection  of  the  pro<;ress 
of  work  on  the  railway  now  huildinji  between  Atocha  and  La  Quiaea, 

and  his  A-isit  served  to  spur  the  activities  of  contractoi’s. - Six 

automobiles  to  he  used  for  freiglit  and  jiasseufjers  are  to  he  placed  in 
service  between  railheads  on  the  ()KLK()-('()F11ABAMBA  LINK 
to  (’ochahamha.  Travel  between  the  points  of  Buen  Ketiro  and 
Vinto  now  heinj;  made  by  stage  coach  is  entirely  too  slow  to  handle 
the  constantly  increasing  business,  and  the  introduction  of  motor 

cars  it  is  thought  will  greatly  relieve*  and  improve  the  service. - 

The  Bolivian  (Jovernment  has  constructed  a  radio  tower  on  tlie  Pil- 
comayo  at  a  jilace  called  Patino,  and  M’lKFLFSS  MKSSAdFS  have 
b(‘en  exchanged  between  odicials  of  the  Governments  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay.  The  Paraguayan  messages  were  sent  from  tlie  tower  at 
Asuncion,  passing  through  tlie  station  recently  ('ri'cted  on  tlie  Pil- 
coniayo,  and  then  to  La  Paz,  thus  uniting  the  two  capitals  for  the 
first  time  by  wireless  service. —  On  the  lOth  of  Novembi'r  next 
there  will  be  inaugurated  in  La  Paz  a  NATIONAL  FOLGATIONAL 
FXlllBlTlON,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  work  of  Bolivian 
students  to  public  attention.  Two  previous  exhibitions  of  the  same 
character  have  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  thus  bringing  together 
the  country’s  talent  as  shown  by  the  exhibition.  The  latter  will 
remain  ojieii  one  month. —  Newsjiaper  reports  show  that  the 
“(’omunidad  Petrolifera  de  Santa  ('ruz  de  Bolivia,”  the  new  com¬ 
pany  which  took  over  the  (’()N('FSSI()NS  FOR  OIL  LANDS  in 
the  Department  of  Santa  (’ruz,  is  jireparing  to  raise  a  capital  of  about 
.SI (),()()(), 000  with  which  to  enter  actively  into  the  development  of  the 
lands.  The  company  is  financed  largely  by  ('hilean  capital,  especially 
from  certain  nitrate  companies,  and  the  oil  produced  will  be  devoted 

to  use  in  ('bile  and  Bolivia. - As  an  illustration  of  tlie  renewed 

activity  in  mining  operations  in  Bolivia  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
following  facts:  Two  years  ago  there  were  in  the  whole  country  only 
two  enterprises  engaged  in  mining  wolfram;  today  there  are  200 
(X)MPANIES,  large  and  small,  actively  working  wolfram  mines. 
These  enterjirises  would  probably  be  still  more  active  if  ships  were 
available  at  reasonable  freight  rates;  at  jiresent  about  7  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  a  given  commodity  is  the  rate  charged  on  shijis  to  Europe 
and  the  United  States  from  Bolivian  shipping  points  on  the 

Pacific. - The  members  of  the  COMMISSION  FROM  THE 

UNITED  STATES  en  route  through  South  America,  returning  the 
visit  of  the  South  American  delegates  to  the  financial  congress  held 
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ill  Washiiijiton  in  1915,  wore  most  conlially  rocoivod  in  Bolivia  by 
Brosidont  Montos  and  other  high  officials  of  the  (Jovermnent.  Pub¬ 
lic  and  private  haiupiets  were  given  in  their  honor  and  numerous 
addresses  were  made  by  the  guests  and  their  hosts.  Tlie  minister 

of  agriculture,  Dr.  Victor  E.  Sanjines,  has  addressed  communica¬ 
tions  to  the  Prefects  of  Sucre  and  of  Santa  ('ruz,  respectively,  calling 
attention  to  the  possibilities  of  producing  sugar  cane  on  a  largo  scale, 
(’ertain  data  is  called  for  which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  greatly 
increasing  the  activity  in  tlie  ('rLTlVATlOX  OF  Sl’dAR  PANE, 
an  agricultural  crop  that  now  commands  a  very  liigh  price.  -  - 
Ibdivia  will  be  well  represented  in  the  fortlicoming  child’s  congress 
to  convene  in  Buenos  Aires  in  August  ne.xt.  Delegates,  and  also 
abundant  exhibits  of  the  work,  will  show  the  country’s  activities  in 
teaching  the  child  as  well  as  caring  for  his  welfare. 


BRAZIL 


In  his  MESSAGE  to  Congress  of  May  3  last.  Dr.  Wonceslao  Braz, 
Pr(!sident  of  the  Kejiublic,  refers  to  the  revision  of  the  customs 
tariff,  promulgation  of  the  Civil  Code,  reform  in  instruction,  naluced 
expenses  in  all  administrative  <lepartments,  satisfactory  interna¬ 
tional  relations,  and  other  important  matters  of  his  administration. 
Credit  is  given  to  the  national  steamship  companies  for  ])artly  ndiev- 
ing  the  crisis  in  the  shipping  trade,  which  is  still  acute  due  to  lack  of 
shi])])ing  facilities.  The  Executive  calls  attention  to  the  cordial 
reception  accorded  Dr.  Lauro  MiiUer,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  on 
his  visit  to  the  Argentine  Ke])ublic,  Uruguay,  and  Chile,  and  to  th<^ 
p(“ace  and  friendship  treaty  negotiated  between  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Chile.  Marked  improvement  is  noted  in  tlie  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  Ke])id)lic,  esjiecially  of  the  cajiital  city,  where  the  deatli  rate 
for  1915  was  22.54  ])er  1, ()()()  inhabitants.  The  total  railway  receijits 
increased  from  40,867  contos  paper  (conto  ])a])er-~.S250)  in  lt)14  to 
41,809  contos  in  1915,  and  expenses  were  reduced  by  substituting  on 
many  lines  oil  and  wood  as  fuel,  instead  of  (‘oal.  There  were  26,062 
kilometers  of  lines  in  operation  on  December  31,  1914,  which  increased 
to  26,282  kilometers  in  1915,  not  including  over  12,000  kilometei's  of 
lines  under  construction  and  of  those  for  which  ])lans  have  been 
approved.  A  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  Rejmblic  shows  that  in 
1915  there  was  a  deficit  of  145,616  contos  paper.  The  foreign  com¬ 
merce  of  Brazil  in  1915  amounted  to  1,605,630  contos  paper,  1,022,634 
contos  being  the  value  of  the  exports  and  582,996  contos  that  of  the 
imports,  showing  an  increase  in  value  over  1914  of  1.3  per  cent 
gold.  The  exportation  of  frozen  meat  increased  considerably, 
8,514  tons  being  exported  in  1915.  There  was  an  increase  of  400 
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per  cent  in  exports  to  Nonvuy,  347  per  c(*nt  to  Swc'den,  326  per 
cent  to  Dt'innark,  .58  jier  (‘ent  to  France,  22  ])er  cent  to  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  16  per  cent  to  the  Fnited  States.  Imports  increased 
.56  ])er  cent  from  the  United  States,  .53  juu-  ctMit  from  Sweden,  and 

40  per  cent  from  the  Argentine  Republic.— - On  May  13,  in  the 

presence  of  the  President  of  tlu'  Rejiuhlic  and  other  high  Govern¬ 
ment  and  State  otlicials,  the  extensive  BOTANK'  GARDENS  at 
Nictheroy,  State  of  Rio,  were  o])ened  to  the  public.  -From 
July  1,  191.5,  to  April  2.5,  1916,  10,112,141  hags  of  GOFFEE  of  60 
kilos  (132.28  juumds),  valued  at  394,373  contos,  were  exported 
from  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  On  April  25,  1,250,000  hags  were 
at  the  ])ort  of  Santos  ready  for  shipment,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
800,000  hags  more  of  the  ])resent  cro])  were  at  interior  ])oints  of  the 
State. - The  new  LYGEUM  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS,  inaugu¬ 

rated  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  May  8  with  im])ressive  ceremonies, 
has  an  attendance  of  2,062  students,  1,734  being  males,  ami  328 

females. - The  State  of  Pernambuco  has  effecti'd  a  loan  of  2,000 

contos  from  the  Bank  of  Brazil  for  com])leting  the  WATER  AND 

SEWERAGE  SYSTEMS  of  the  city  of  Re(dfe. - Si'rgijie,  the 

SMALLEST  STATE  in  Brazil,  with  an  ar<‘a  of  39,000  scpnire  kilo¬ 
meters  and  a  })o])ulation  of  4.50,000  inhabitants,  has  in  its  34  munici- 
palities  67  factories  turning  out  manufactured  jiroducts  and  employ¬ 
ing  3,846  workmen.  The  State  has  200  sugar  ])lantations  and  26 
ndineries.  Its  380  salt  mines  emjiloy  1,186  workmen.  The  best 
breeds  of  cattle  have  been  im])orted  and  in  1914  tluTe  were  in  the 
State  262,000  head  of  cattle,  82,000  horses,  49,000  mules,  besides 
large  numbers  of  hogs  and  she<']).  S])ecial  attention  is  now  Ix'ing 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cacao  tree,  which  produces  four 
Vi'ars  after  planting,  the  number  in  hearing  at  ])resent  being  160,942. 
'Plu'  great  success  in  agricidture  is  due  to  the  use  of  the  most  modern 

implenu'nts  and  scientific  methods. - On  December  31,  1915, 

the  city  ol  Rio  de  Janeiro  ha<l  a  pojiulation  of  961,822  inhabi¬ 
tants.-  -  -In  the  first  (piarter  of  1916  the  EXPORTS  from  Brazil 
amounted  to  267,f)68  contos  as  compared  with  260,891  contos  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  in  1915.  The  im])orts  during  the  first  (luarter 
of  1916  were  163,844  contos  against  110,289  contos  for  the  same 
period  of  1915.  The  exports  in  the  first  quarter  of  1916  exceeded 
the  imports  by  104,124  contos. 


About  10  years  ago  the  first  SACK  AND  BAG  FACTORY  was 
established  in  Chile  at  Llay-Llay.  Recently  this  plant  was  acciuired 
by  a  new  company  represented  by  Luis  Fumagalli,  who  proposes  to 
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<j()  to  tho  United  iStates  to  purchase  the  necessary  inadiinery  with 
which  to  coinjdetely  ecpiip  and  modernize  the  fac.torv.  The  com¬ 
pany  intends  to  supply  ha^s  and  jijunny  sacks,  for  which  there  is  a 
laroe  and  <>jrowino  demand  in  ('Idle,  at  prices  considerably  lower  than 
the  cost  of  the  imported  articles.  The  Puente  Alto  Paper  ('o.,  of 
Santiaifo,  has  heen  conducting  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of 
nitrate  and  ore  sacks  out  of  native  vej^etahle  tiher,  and  reports  that 

the  residts  obtained  were  hij'hly  satisfactory.  - The  ('EXd'KAL 

RAILWAY  system  of  ('hih*  did  a  freight  and  ])assenoer  business  in 
1915  amounting  to  69,154,727  ])esos,  as  compared  with  64,276,d21 
j)esos  in  1913.  The  expenses  of  operation  in  1915  were  63,430,448 
pesos,  as  compared  with  80,21 1,299  j)esos  in  1913.  dlie  consumption 
of  coal  in  1915  was  420,893  tons,  as  compared  with  587,540  tons  in 

1913. -  The  ])ort  of  Xatales,  situated  in  the  Territory  of  Majjellan, 

soutliern  ('bile,  has  one  of  the  larfijest  and  best  e(juij)])ed  PAC'KIXG 
ESTABLISIIMEXTS  in  the  southern  j)art  of  South  America. 
This  plant,  under  the  name  of  ‘‘ Krigorifico  Rories,”  hejj;an  opera¬ 
tions  on  Eehruary  3,  and  up  to  March  18  last  had  slaujjhtered  and 
prepared  for  export  102,918  head  of  sheej).  The  port  has  ‘^rown  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Anjjlo  South  American  Rank  has  arranged 
to  establish  a  branch  hank  there.-  The  XITRATP]  shi])ped  from 
the  ])ort  of  Mejillones  in  April  of  the  ])resent  year  consisted  of  548,850 
sacks,  (•ontainino  52,614,715  kilos.  The  society  for  the  encour¬ 

agement  of  the  education  of  ('hilean  STUDEXTS  abroad  has  sent  Leon 
('hamudes  to  the  Uidted  States  to  complete  a  course  in  industrial 
chemistry.  -  The  department  of  pxddic  works  of  the  Government 
of  ('bile  has  invest ijjated  and  reported  upon  the  seven  different  routes 
under  consideration  for  the  construction  of  a  XEW  RAILWAY 
from  Valparaiso  to  Santiago  and  has  recommended  as  the  most 
(h^sirahle  the  survey  via  Maipu,  ('uracavi,  Zapata,  and  Las  Piedras, 
connecting  at  (^uilpue  and  El  Salto  with  the  line  m)W  in  operation. 
The  route  selected  has  the  li<;htest  trades  and  rejxresents  the  shortest 

distance  of  any  practical  route  between  the  two  places. - An 

.VGRR'ULTrRAL  MAGAZIXE  entitled  “Practical  Af,niculture” 
(La  Aoricultura  Practica)  was  founded  in  Santiago  in  April  last  in 
the  interest  of  agriculture  in  goneral  and  for  the  purpose  of  encourag¬ 
ing;  the  development  of  farming,  stock  raising,  and  related  industries 
in  the  Republic. - The  IXDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  to  he  estab¬ 

lished  by  the  Government  at  Temuco  is  one  of  a  chain  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  schools  which  are  planned  to  he  operated,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  department  of  education,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  A  practical  school  of  agriculture  has  recently  been 
opened  at  Aconcagua,  and  steps  have  heen  taken  to  found  an  agri¬ 
cultural  school  for  women  in  that  Province. - The  Government  of 

('bile  has  established  an  ad  honorem  (X)XSIYjATE  at  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass.,  under  the  direction  of  David  Montt  Garcia. - In  1915  the 
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patrons  of  the  PTIiLK’  LlliKAKY  at  Santiago  were  furnished  witli 
40,416  books  for  reading,  study,  and  eonsultation.  During  this  period 
34,1S5  persons  made  use  of  the  library  during  the  day  and  4,303 
during  the  night,  the  library  being  open  at  night  for  eight  inontlis  of 
the  year.  Of  the  hooks  used  32,1.")S  were  in  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage. -  — lleports  from  ('omharbala,  ('bile,  indicate  that  valuable 

deposits  of  high-grade  MEKCI’KIAL  OKKS  have  been  discovered  at 

a  number  of  jdaces  in  that  vicinity. -  Federico  Santa  Maria,  a 

('bilean  jdiilanthropist  now  residing  in  Paris,  jmtposes,  according 
to  jiress  reports,  to  establish  a  UXIVERSITY  in  Valjiaraiso,  bis 
native  city,  modeled  after  and  conducted  along  the  lines  of  the  jirinci- 

])al  universities  of  the  I'nited  States. - Carlos  Castro  Kuiz, 

the  newly  apjiointed  CONSUL  OENEKAL  of  Chile  in  New  York* 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  oflicial  duties  on  June  17, 
1016.  -The  total  value  of  the  C'OASTWISE  CAIKIO  for  the  ])ort 
of  Punta  Arenas  for  the  year  1015  aggregated  S, 077, 134  pesos,  as  com- 
jiared  with  5,505,502  pesos  in  1014,  or  an  increase  in  1015  of  3,171,542 
pesos. 


COLOMBIA 


The  President  of  the  Republic  by  a  decree  of  May  5,  1010,  con¬ 
voked  the  NATIONAL  ('ONORESS  in  extra  si'ssion  on  July  20 
of  the  present  year,  to  c(*nsider  administrative  and  liscal  matters 

re(|uiring  urgent  attention. - Dr.  Aundio  Kueda  .Vcosta,  ex- 

secretary  of  jnihlic  works,  has  been  apjiointed  CONSUL  (lEN- 
ER.VL  of  ('olomhia  in  New  York  to  take  the  jdace  of  Jorge  Moya 
Vas(pie/..  -  -  According  to  data  |niblished  by  the  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury,  the  exports  of  COLOMBIAN  (lOLD  from  1005  to 
11>15  represent  a  value  of  .S42,0S1  ,S47.  The  legislature  of 

the  Department  of  ('undinamarca  has  ])assed  a  law  imiiosing  a  tax 
of  00  centavos  |)(‘r  kilo  on  'POBAt'CO,  eitlu'r  in  the  leaf  or  manu¬ 
factured,  raised  in  that  Ih'partmcnt  or  import'd  tlierein  from 

abroad. -  For  the  celebration  of  July  20.  the  annivei-sarv  (*f 

the  national  independence,  the  Public  Improvmnent  Society  (*f  Medel¬ 
lin  will  inaugurate  a  stock,  agricultural,  lloricidtural  and  borti- 

(ultural  FAIR. - Up  to  May  5.  1010,  TREASURY  NOTES 

have  been  issued  to  the  value  of  $1,S76,<S70  gohl,  SI, 200, 003  of 
which  have  been  redeemed,  leaving  S57t),016  in  circulation. - Be¬ 

ginning  with  August  1,  next,  25  per  cent  of  the  revenues  derived 
from  the  tax  on  tobacco  in  the  Dejiartment  of  ('aldas  will  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  Manizales  to  Rio  Magdalena  RAILWAY, 
and  10  per  cent  for  the  municipalities.  -  The  (loviunment  of  the 
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Department  of  Caldas  has  eommeneed  the  eonstruction  of  a  depart¬ 
mental  INSANE  ASYLIAI  which  wiU  have  men’s,  children’s,  and 

women’s  wards. -  A  scientific  committee  comp(*sed  of  the 

director  of  hyjfiem'  of  the  Department  of  Valle  and  the  head  physi¬ 
cian  and  en<;ineer  of  the  sanitation  committee  of  that  port  will 
study  the  hyfjieidc  condition  of  the  coast  of  Malaga  Bay  and  Palma 
Island,  and  re])ort  upon  the  advisability  of  erecting  a  SANITARY 
S'PA'PION  at  Buena  Ventura,  the  latter  place  havinj;  an  almndant 
supply  of  potable  water  and  a  desirable  location  at  the  entrance  of 

the  bay.  -  - The  lejjislature  of  the  Department  of  Caldas  has 

passed  a  law  requirinj'  the  immediate  construction  of  the  works  for 
the  improvement  of  PORT  DORADA  on  the  Maf'dalena  River,  pay- 
inj;  ])articular  attention  to  the  sanitation  of  the  same. —  Accord- 
inji  to  news])a])er  reports  concernin<j  the  NORTHEAST  RAILWAY, 
the  new  line,  starting  from  the  extreme  northern  ])art  of  the  city  of 
Bojjota,  will  run  throui'h  the  towns  of  Guasca,  Sesejuile,  Gachancipa, 
’Pocancipa,  Suesca,  Villapinzon,  and  Cboconta,  in  the  Dej)artment  of 
Cundinamarca,  passinj;  thence  into  the  Department  of  Boyaca  in 
the  direction  of  Tunja,  Paipa,  Duitama,  Santa  Rosa,  Belen,  and 
Soata.  From  the  main  line  one  of  the  branches  will  be  built  to 
Guavio,  another  to  Guate(|ue,  another  to  Sofjamoso,  and  still  an¬ 
other,  the  most  important  of  all,  from  Tunja  in  the  direction  of 
('arar(‘,  via  Chi(juinquira.  From  danuary  1,  11)14,  to  April  1, 

IDH),  there  were  established  in  C(dond)ia  new  TELEPHONE 
oflices  in  different  parts  of  the  Repiddic.  Early  in  May  last, 

the  Government  incinerated  at  the  mint  in  Bojjota  1. '),()()(), 000  pesos 
of  (dd  PAPER  CURRENCY.  On  May  Jl,  last,  a  bust  in  honor 
of  Mifiuel  de  C’ERVANTES  y  Saavedra,  author  of  Don  Quixote,  was 
unveiled  in  the  Pla/.a  de  Espana  (Spanish  Park)  in  Bogota,  in  the 
|)resence  of  more  than  :{,000  peisons,  amonj'  whom  were  high  ofiicials 
of  the  Government  and  members  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps 
residing  in  Bogota.  The  bust  is  the  work  of  the  Colombian  artists 
Ricardo  Acevedo  Bernal  and  P(di(loro  ('uellar. 


At  its  session  of  May  24,  the  eighth  anniversary  of  its  founding, 
the  ('ENTRAL  AMERICAN  (X)URT  OF  JUSTICE  elected  Dr. 
Bocanegra  of  Guatemala,  President,  and  Dr.  Gutierrez  Navas  of 

Nicaragua,  Vice  President,  for  the  year  beginning  May  25,  11)16. - 

La  Tnformacion,  a  daily  newspaper  of  San  Jose,  states  that  COM- 
MERfTAL  (’ONDITIONS  in  Costa  Rica  are  steadily  improving. 
Limon  and  Cartago  have  developed  an  important  industry  in  supply- 
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ill"  the  Canal  Zone  witli  fresh  fruits  and  ve"etal)les,  and  as  Costa  Rica 
produces  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  both  the  Temperate  and 
Torrid  Zones,  with  means  of  transjiortation  always  at  hand,  she  is 
likely  to  become  the  juincijial  source  of  supjdy  for  the  canal  and 
the  ships  usiii"  the  canal.  While  exports  exceeded  imjiorts  in  value 
by  several  million  dollars  in  1015,  both  are  showhi"  favorable  in¬ 
creases  in  1016.  Imports  from  the  Cnited  States  increased  5  per 
cent  in  1015  with  promise  of  a  larger  increase  for  1016.  Interest 
on  the  forei"n  debt  has  been  promptly  paid.  About  1  (),()()(), 000 
bunches  of  bananas  were  exported  in  1015  and  the  plantin"  of  cacao 
has  increased  considerably.  New  niiniii"  companies  with  extensive 
cajiital  are  makiii"  investigations  that  promise  a  great  development  in 
the  mining  industry.  Though  the  revenues  have  been  reduced  owing 
to  the  war,  the  country  is  now  on  a  much  firmer  footing  financially 

than  it  has  IxaMi  for  many  yeai-s. - Students  in  the  StdlOOL  OK 

AOKICCLTCRE  are  now  recpiired  to  do  jiractical  field  work  in  con- 
lU'ction  with  their  class-room  studies,  freipient  excuisions  being  made 
to  important  farms  where  instnndors  make  jiractical  demonstrations 
and  assist  students  in  carrying  out  experiments.  According 

to  press  reports,  a  Pittsburgli  syndicate  has  recently  sent  representa¬ 
tives  and  expert  engineers  to  ('osta  Rica  to  report  on  OIL  AND 
MIXIXd  conditions,  with  a  view  to  ex])loiting  the  recently  dis¬ 
covered  ])etr<deum  deposits  and  judmoting  im])ortant  mining  activi¬ 
ties.  Rejiresentatives  of  the  syndicate  have  loiaited  permanent  oflices 

at  San  dose. - On  dune  1,  a  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL  FOR 

(URLS  was  inaugurated  in  San  dose,  thoroughly  e((uipped  for  giving 
practical  instruction  in  domestic  arts  and  sciences,  together  with 
music  ami  such  otlier  subjects  as  may  be  deemed  desirable. -  For¬ 

eign  cajiitalists  have  asked  the  Clovernment  for  certain  concessions 
with  a  view  to  locating  a  jdant  in  C'osta  Rica  for  the  manufacture  of 
Portland  C'EMENT.  During  the  past  It)  years  an  average  of  dO, ()()() 
barrels  jier  year  have  been  imported  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  jiro- 

pos(*d  |)lant  to  su|)|)lv  all  the  needs  of  the  country. - Oongress 

has  passed  a  law  accepting  the  plan  outlined  in  the  President’s  mes¬ 
sage  for  establisliing  a  department  in  the  International  Bank,  with 
a  capital  of  500, 000  colones,  for  MORTCIAGE  LOANS  on  long  terms 
and  at  low  rates  of  interest  to  small  landowners.  No  loan  is  to 
exceed  the  sum  of  2,500  colones,  and  the  value  of  the  jmiperty 
mortgaged  must  be  at  least  doidile  the  amount  of  the  loan. - Prep¬ 

arations  have  already  begun  for  celebrating  in  December,  191'6,  the 
centenary  of  the  founding  of  the  FIRST  OFFIC’IAL  SC^IIOOL 
BUILDING  in  Costa  Rica,  which  was  completed  at  Santo  Tomas  in 

December,  1816. - Congress  has  recently  approved  concessions 

granted  to  Mr.  Leo  d.  Greulich  for  exploiting  certain  petroleum 
deposits,  and  to  Mr.  Herbert  Houston  for  the  cultivation  of  20,000 
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lu'ctnros  in  })!Uianas  in  the  rosorved  zone  callc'd  Astua-Pirio. - Tho 

semdarv  of  financo  has  announced  tliat  lu*  will  shortly  aiTan<>;o  for 
n'ncwinjf  the  LOAX  ('llKDl'P  nf  $o()(), ()()()  with  New  Sh»rk  hankers 
for  normalizing  the  exchange. 


A  recent  executive  order  cancels  all  permits  for  WIRELESS 
INSTALLATIONS  in  the  Repid)lic  except  those  operating  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Cuban  neutrality  proclamation  of  August,  11)14.  The 
decree  affects  wireless  stations  maintained  by  universities,  observa¬ 
tories,  corporations  and  private  parties  for  educational  or  other 
purposes.  This  action  was  taken  by  the  Government  so  as  to  enable 

it  to  observe  strict  neutrality  io  the  European  coidlict.  -  - Luis 

Carmona  and  Braulio  Martinez  have  petitioned  the  department  of 
])ublic  works  for  permission  to  establish  a  new  line  of  passenger  and 
fiH'ight  FERRYBOATS  between  Regia  and  Ilabana,  and  request 
authority  to  construct  docks  at  such  places  as  may  be  approved  by 

th(^  department  of  public  works. -  General  Frevre  de  Andrade, 

mayor  of  the  city  of  Ilabana,  has  <lonated  So, ()()()  to  the  new  TCBER- 
Cl’LOSlS  SANITARICM  for  children  at  Cojimar.  The  hos])itaI  is 
owned  by  the  Cuban  Government  and  was  opened  for  use  on  dune  30 
last.  The  grounds  overlook  the  sea  and  the  surroundings  are 
ideal.  - The  NATIONAL  BANK  of  Cuba  has  ordered  the  pay¬ 

ment  on  and  after  July  1,  1010,  of  the  regular  semiannual  dividend 
of  4  per  cent,  plus  an  extra  dividend  of  1  per  cent.  -  -The  secre¬ 

tary  of  public,  works  has  approved  the  plans  of  the  new  administration 
building  of  the  IIABANA  CNIVER.SITY.  According  to  reports, 
t  in*  edifice,  when  completed,  will  be  both  uni(pie  and  heautiful.  There 
will  be  a  large  loggia  in  the  center  of  the  two  laboratory  build¬ 
ings,  with  16  Corinthian  columns  30  feet  high  forming  a  court  of 
honor.  In  the  center  will  be  a  statue  of  Luz  Caballero,  the  founder 

of  the  Cuban  educational  system. - -The  Ilabana  Central  RAIL- 

W’AYS  have  petitioned  the  department  of  j)ublic  works  for  permission 
to  construct  electric  lines  from  Ilabana  to  Melena  del  Sur,  San 

Nicolas,  Batabano  and  other  towns. - The  department  of 

sanitation  has  recommended  to  the  (hd)an  Government  the  immediate 
repair  of  the  STATE  WHARVES  in  the  city  of  Ilabana  in  such  a 

manner  as  to  make  them  as  nearly  rat  jiroof  as  possible. - The 

(^'uban  Senate  has  approved  a  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
LEGATIONS  in  China,  Panama,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Haiti,  and 
consulates  at  Charleston,  Honolulu,  Canton,  and  Yokohama.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cuban  Minister  to  Germany  is  extended  to  Switzer- 


SUGAR  PRODUCTION  OF  CUBA  FOR  32  YEARS,  1853-1881. 

(From  statistics  by  Gabriel  Carol,  special  inspector  ol  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 

and  Labor.) 
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(From  statistics  bj-  Gabriel  Carol,  special  inspector  of  the  Department  of  Atn’iculture,  Commerce, 

and  Labor.) 
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land,  and  the  consulate  at  Lyons,  Franco,  is  changed  from  an  honorary 
t«>  a  second-class  consulate. — - - President  Menocal  has  promul¬ 

gated  the  EMPLOY  Kirs  LIABILITY  LAW.  Under  this  law 
indemnities  varying  with  the  seriousness  of  the  accident  are  jiayahle 
to  the  employee  or  to  his  family  should  death  result  from  the  injury. 
The  law  requires  employers  to  insure  their  ('inployei's  in  some  com¬ 
pany  acceptable  to  the  latter. - In  May,  IDK),  the  Uuhan  Tele¬ 

phone  Co.  of  llahana  had  21,582  TELEPllOXKS  in  use,  as  compared 
with  18,1)41  during  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year.  Tlie  receijits 
of  the  telephone  company  in  May,  IDK),  were  .'?l.‘l.‘1.28:i,  or  .823,884 

more  than  during  the  same  month  of  1915. -  -The  city  of  .Sagua  la 

(irande.  Province  of  Santa  (’lara,  is  to  have  a  new  S('11()()L  BUILD- 
l\(i.  The  j)lans  have  been  approved  by  the  (Jovernment  and  !?3(), ()()() 
pledged  for  the  construction  of  the  edifice.  -  -The  Isle  of  Pines 
Appeal  re])orts  that  a  llYl)K()(iKAPlll('  SURVEY  is  being  made 
by  the  United  States  (lovernment  of  the  south  coast  of  (hd)a  and  tlie 
watei's  around  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  that  work  has  been  mapped 

out  which  will  require  a  term  of  aliout  six  years  to  complete.  - 

The  President  of  the  Rejmhlic  recently  signed  hills  calling  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  APPKOPKIATIOXS:  .80, ()()()  to  the  college  of  attorneys  in 
llahana  for  a  national  congress,  .850, 000  for  a  road  from  Santo 
Domingo  to  Sietecito,  8200,000  for  a  road  from  Santa  Clara  to 
Manicaragua,  8171,000  for  the  j)aving  of  Matanzas,  and  87,000  for  a 
bridge  over  the  diguani  River.-  The  Postmaster  (leneral  of  ('uha 
has  notified  Cuban  postmasters  that  on  and  after  July  1,  191(5, 
PARCEI./-P()ST  PA('KA(iES  from  the  United  States  weighing  more 
than  4  pounds  will  he  returneil  to  sender.  Heretofore  overweight 
package's  have  been  delivereel  to  addre.sses  as  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
hut  the  practice  is  now  to  he  stopped  and  strict  adherence  to  treaty 
provisions  maintained. —  A  hill  has  Ix'en  introduced  into  Congress 
providing  for  the  taxing  of  SIGXS  and  advertisements  not  writti'ii 
in  the  Spanish  language. 


An  executive  decree  of  April  10,  1916,  approves  the  contract  signed 
on  April  7  of  the  present  year  between  Jacinto  B.  Peynado,  secre¬ 
tary  of  justice  and  public  instruction,  and  Jaime  Sanchez,  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  compilation,  printing,  and  distribution  for  account  of  the 
Government  of  all  the  LAWS,  ORDERS,  AXD  DECREES  issued 
by  the  legislative  and  Executive  powers  from  December  17,  188f), 
to  the  year  1915.  In  December,  1899,  the  oflicial  publication  of 
laws,  orders,  and  decrees  was  interrupted,  and  the  continuance  and 
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complotion  of  tliis  work  in  an  orderly  and  systoniatic  manner  will 
be  a  "reat  benefit  to  pei'sons  interested  in  the  laws  and  pro{;ress  of 
the  country.  Under  this  contract  dainie  Sanchez  is  authorized 
to  print  at  his  own  expense  a  volume  containing  the  principal  laws 

which  he  deems  of  interest  and  to  ]>lace  same  on  sale. -  L.  Pardo, 

a  Danish  subject,  reports  the  discovery  of  DEPOSITS  OF  OKEvS 
containin'^  co])])er,  iron,  and  silver  in  the  commune  of  San  (Vistobal, 
Province  of  Santo  Donun<jo.  The  boundaries  of  these  deposits  are 
specified  in  detail  in  the  Olhcial  Gazette  of  Santo  Domingo  of  April 
26,  1916.  The  same  publication  contains  a  denouncement  of  minin<i 
claims  by  Manuel  D('l  Monte,  rejuited  to  contain  silver,  iron  man¬ 
ganese,  and  "old  ores,  as  well  as  coal,  situated  at  different  jdaces  in 

the  Department  of  Santo  Domin"o. - A  MUNICIPAL  VA('(T- 

NATION  OFFICE  has  been  established  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domin"o 
')n  the  lower  floor  of  the  municipal  palace,  now  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction.  The  oflice  is  in  char"e  of  Dm.  Pedro  A.  de  Marchena, 
Ro'hdfo  y  Baron  (\)iscou,  and  Mario  E.  Mazara.  -  The  Royal 
Bank  of  (’anada,  which  has  assets  accordin"  to  a  late  statement  of 
$2 14, ()()(). 000  and  a  paid-up  ca])ital  a!ul  reserve  fund  of  $24,992,000, 
has  established  a  BRANCH  BANK  at  Santia"o  de  los  Caballeros. 
In  addition  to  the  "eneral  bankin"  business  of  this  institution,  a  sav- 
in};s  department  is  added  which  accepts  deposits  of  a  value  of  not 

less  than  $1. - El  Diario,  a  daily  newsjiaper  of  Santia"o  de 

los  (^iballeros,  states  that  Engineer  J.  T.  ('ollins,  who  is  at  present 
temporarily  in  charge  of  the  DOMINICAN  (TvNTRAL  RAILWAY, 
has  returned  to  the  Dominican  Government  $9,000  loaned  the 
railway  to  meet  the  ex|)enses  of  operation,  the  receipts  now  being 
suflicient  to  ])ay  running  expenses  and  emjdoy  about  ISO  men  in 
repair  work.  In  addition  to  this  return  ])ayment,  it  is  reported 
that  another  <lebt  of  the  railway  company  of  about  $7,000  has 
been  lifiuidated  to  a  banking  company.  These,  transactions  show 
that  the  railway  in  (piestion  is  well  managed  and  is  being  operated 

on  a  paying  basis. - The  WATER  comjiany  at  Santiago  de  los 

('aballeros  makes  a  charge  of  $2. .50  ])er  month  for  the  use  of  a  hose 
for  sprinkling  and  other  purposes,  but  does  not  install  same  except 

where  the  customers  have  at  least  two  water  faucets  in  use. - On 

May  12,  1916,  the  Central  Dominican  Railway  put  into  operation  a 
new  tariff  for  the  transportation  of  (h\MPfi(TIEWO()D  from  points 
on  its  line  to  Puerto  Plata.  The  rates  vary  from  $8.50  per  thousand 
kilos  from  Moca  (the  most  distant  station)  to  Puerto  Plata,  to  $6  per 
thousand  kilos  from  Bajabonico  (tbe  nearest  station)  to  Puerto 

Plata. - The  Government  of  Santo  Domingo  has  authorized  an 

issue  of  POSTAGE  STAMPS  consisting  of  ,50,000,000  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  one-fourth  of  a  centavo,  and  50,000  of  the  denomination  of  one 
centavo. 


All  association  was  recently  organized  in  the  flourishing  city 
of  Azogues  under  the  name  of  the  MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETY  of 
Azogues,  the  principal  objects  of  which  are  moral  advancement  ami 
the  mutual  aid  of  its  members.  Sr.  Augustin  Garzon  of  that  city  was 

elected  president  of  the  society. -  -On  May  24,  1916,  the  National 

Telejdione  C<).  of  Guayaquil  opeiual  to  puldic  service  its  new  TELE¬ 
PHONE  ollice  and  suspende<l  indefinitely  the  use  of  the  old  instru¬ 
ments  which  are  to  he  rejdaced  with  others  of  the  most  modern 

type. - Press  reports  state  that  the  work  of  installing  the  new 

WIRELESS  telegraph  station  on  the  Island  of  Puna  in  the  Province 
of  Guavas  has  been  commenced  and  wiU  he  complete<l  in  the  shortest 
time  possible.  -  — According  to  data  ])uhlished  in  the  Grito  del 
Pueblo,  a  daily  newspai)er  of  Guayaquil,  there  are  at  the  present  time 
under  construction  in  that  country  the  following  PUBLIC  WORKS: 
Sanitary  watenvorks  of  the  city  of  Guayaquil,  contracted  for  by 
the  d.  G.  White  ('o.,  London;  the  Curaray  Railway;  tlie  Sil)ambe 
Cuenca  Railway;  the  Guayaquil  ('oast  Railway;  the  railway  from 
Babah(»yo  to  Balzapampa;  the  railway  from  Manta  to  Santa  Ana, 
contracted  by  a  French-Belgium  company;  the  railway  from  Puerto 
Bolivar  to  Zamora;  and  the  railway  from  (^uito  to  Esmeraldas,  all  of 
which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  development  and  progress 
of  the  country.  Tin;  Society  of  the  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE  of 
Guayaquil,  the  ])resident  of  which  is  Dr.  Jose  M.  E.xtrada  ('oello,  c(*le- 
brated  the  twentieth  annivei*sary  of  its  foundation  on  May  5,  last. 
Addresses  were  made  l)y  a  number  of  membei’s,  setting  forth  the 
important  work  which  the  organization  has  accomplislu'd  from  its 

inception  up  to  the  present  time. - The  bureau  of  SANUl'A- 

TION  has  appointe<l  a  commission  consisting  of  Sdfocles  Davila  and 
Evaristo  Polo,  health  inspectors,  to  organize  the  sanitation  works  of 
Rocafuerte  Canton,  Province  of  Manabi.  The  National  Government 
has  appropriated  2,000  sucres  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  preliminary 

work. - On  May  1,  1916,  LABOR  DAY  was  celebrated  with 

appropriate  ceremonies  throughout  Ecuador.  In  the  federal  capital 
there  was  an  imposing  parade  led  by  the  organizations  of  Knights  of 
Labor,  barbers,  carpenters,  and  blacksmiths,  followed  by  other 
workmen’s  societies  ami  the  schools  of  the  city,  who  marched  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  national  capital  to  Rocafuerte  Plaza, 
where,  after  music  by  the  band  and  the  singing  of  the  national 
anthem,  the  parade  disbande<l.  In  the  evening  of  the  day  referred  to, 
a  meeting  was  held  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in 
Quito,  in  which  all  of  the  labor  organizations  of  the  city  partici- 
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patod. - Acconliii"  to  the  report  submitted  to  the  shareholdei's  by 

the  board  of  direetors  of  the  Association  of  Ajjjriculturists,  whose 
organization  is  composed  of  20  membei's,  the  CA('A()  plantations 
of  the  association  produce  one-fourth  of  the  annual  cacao  crop  of 
the  country,  or,  in  round  numbers,"  2, OSO, 000  j)ounds.  The  report 
recommends  a  search  for  new  markets  and  that  special  efforts  bo 
made  to  export  cacao  in  lar<:'e  quantities  to  Spain,  winch  country, 
prior  to  18()G  was  the  principal  consumer  of  Ecuadorean  cacao, 
but  which  now  receives  most  of  its  supply  of  cacao  from  its  colonies 
and  from  Venezuela  and  Cuba. 


'File  National  Lejjislative  Assembly  has  conferred  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  power  to  C()NTRACT  LOANS,  ])ay  public 
indebtedness,  levy  duties,  amend  the  tariff,  modify  the  budget,  and 
do  such  other  thinjjs  as  he  may  deem  advisable  for  the  betterment 
of  the  ecamotnic,  condition  of  the  country.  The  Executive  is  reciuired, 
however,  to  j^ive  an  a(;count  to  (\mgress  at  its  next  regular  ses¬ 
sion  of  any  action  taken  by  the  President  under  this  authoriza¬ 
tion, - President  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  has  promulgated  a 

law  authorizing  the  mintage  of  2,()()0,0()()  pesos  in  C()PPER  COINS 

in  denominations  of  121  and  25  centavos, - The  most  important 

WHEAT  belts  of  Guatemala  are  at  Tecpam,  Patzum,  Comahqia, 
Patzcicia,  and  Santa  (Tuz  Halauya,  where  the  average  yield  per 
hectare  is  reported  to  be  nearly  one  and  one-half  times  <jreater  than 
the  averafje  yield  of  the  Cnited  States,  and  over  twice  as  great  as  the 
average  yield  of  Russia.  With  the  object  of  improving  the  grade  and 
increasing  the  yield  of  wheat  in  Guatemala,  seed  has  been  imported 
from  the  United  States,  Argentina,  Germany,  Canada,  and  France, 
but  up  to  the  ])resent  time  no  foreign  seed  has  equaled  in  cpiality 
and  ])roductiveness  the  native  wheat  now  grown  in  the  (amntry  under 
the  names  of  ‘‘Sipac,”  “Cnicefio”  and  “Blanco.” - 'Flie  rail¬ 

ways  of  Guatemala  have  put  into  effect  the  following  rates  on  imports 
and  exports  of  LUMBER,  the  quotations  being  given  in  American 
g<dd  per  metric  ton  per  mile:  Atlantic  district,  sawn  lumber,  in 
slabs,  less  than  car  load  lots,  5  cents;  carload  lots,  3  cents.  Pacific 
district,  lumber,  sawTi  or  in  slabs,  5  (amts.  A  spe(dal  price  is  given 
for  exports  of  lumber  via  Puerto  Barrios  from  points  to  the  w(^st  of 
Santa  Maria,  in  carload  lots,  of  2  cents  American  gold  pc'r  metric 

ton. - A  report  of  the  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  CO.  of  Guatemala  for 

1915  shows  that  on  December  31  last  the  comj)any  had  in  opera¬ 
tion  29,864  16-candle])ower  lamps  and  501  motors,  representing 
4748G— Hull.  1—16 - 9 
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I, 466  hor.sopow'or.  Plans  have  hot'll  mado  for  tlio  oroction  of  an 

oloctrio  li"ht  plant  at  San  Luis  Hnonavista. - A  report  of  the 

Treasury  Department  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala,  coverin"  the 
past  year,  states  that  the  FOREIGX  COMMERCE  of  the  Republic 
in  1915  aggregated  16,6:19,062  gold  pesos,  made  up  of  exports, 

II, 566,586,  and  imports,  5,072,476  pesos.  In  1915  the  collection  of 
jnihlic  revenues  amounted  to  85,007,704  pesos,  consisting  of  customs 
revenues,  63,815,126  pesos;  receipts  from  liquors,  tobacco,  etc., 
10,479,796;  other  taxes,  including  tax  on  real  and  personal  property, 
6,224,629;  telegraph  and  telephones,  3,098,169;  and  postal  receipts, 

1,389,984. - With  the  object  of  relieving,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the 

shortage  of  jute  sacks  in  the  Rejiublic,  and  at  the  same  time  encourage 
the  importation  of  COTTOX  BAGS  strong  enough  to  hold  from  100 
to  150  pounds  of  coffee  or  sugar,  the  Government  has  redma'd  the 
imjiort  duty  on  cotton  bagging  to  2  centavos  per  kilo. - Accord¬ 

ing  to  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Dejiartment  of  Interior  and 
Justice  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala,  the  following  corporations 
and  companies  were  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Repid)lic  in 
1915,  subject  to  an  annual  license  tax  of  1,000  pesos:  W.  R.  Grace  A 
Go.,  South  Xorwalk,  Conn.;  Tropical  Trading  Go.,  Portland,  Me.; 
Xational  Prussian  Insurance.  Go.,  Stettin,  Germany;  Frankfort  Insur¬ 
ance  Go.,  Frankfort,  Germany;  and  the  Xovella  Gement  Go.,  Xew 
York. - There  were  78,000  births  and  54,600  deaths  in  the  Repub¬ 

lic  in  1915,  or  an  excess  of  BIRTHS  over  deaths  of  23,400.  During 

the  same  jieriod  the  marriages  numbered  3,978. - The  new 

POST.VL  T.VRIFF  of  Guatemala  prescribes  the  following  charges: 
For  local  letters,  12A  centavos  for  each  15  grams  or  fraction  thereof; 
for  domestic  letters  and  those  sent  to  the  other  Republics  of  Gentral 
.Vmerica,  25  centavos  for  each  15  grams  or  fraction  thereof;  and  for 
foreign  letters,  1.50  pesos  for  each  20  grams  or  fraction  thereof. 


The  President  of  the  Republic  has  reorganized  his  GABIXET  as 
follows:  Secretary  of  interior  and  public  works,  Mr.  Gonstant  Vieux; 
secretary  of  the  treasury  and  commerce.  Dr.  Edmond  lleranx; 
secretary  of  foreign  relations,  Mr.  Louis  Borno;  secretary  of  justice 
and  agriculture,  Mr.  Etienn  Dorneval;  and  secretary  of  public 

instruction.  Mr.  Arthur  Francois. - A  Xorth  American  company 

has  bought  the  ships  of  the  Haitian  fleet  which  were  sold  hy  the 
Xational  Government  at  public  auction  in  May  last.  The  purchas¬ 
ing  company  proposes  to  use  these  vessels  in  the  GOASTWISE 
SERVICE  of  the  Republic,  as  soon  as  the  repairs  which  are  being 
made  on  them  in  a  shipyard  of  the  United  States  arc  completed. - 
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Under  un  executive  decree  of  May  17,  1916,  a  board  of  STATK  COUN- 
SKLOllS  was  appointed.  Tliis  board  met  iminediately  in  the  senate 
building  in  Port  au  Prince,  and  elected  Mr.  Kstephen  Archer  chair¬ 
man  and  Messrs.  Leo  Alexis  and  Arthur  Brameau  secretaries.  The 
President  has  intrusted  the  board  with  the  general  revidon  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Republic  and  the  formulation  of  appropriate 
laws,  in  accordance  with  the  proposed  amendments  to  ttio  constitu¬ 
tion,  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a  national  constitu¬ 
tional  assembly  convoked  by  the  executive  power. - According 

to  data  published  by  Le  NouvelUste,  of  Port  au  Prince,  there  are  now 
in  circulation  in  the  country  4, .‘181, 293  gourdes,  PAPER  Cl’RRF^NCY 
of  the  old  issue,  which,  added  to  the  3,000,000  gourdes  of  the  last 
issue,  makes  a  total  circulation  of  7,381,293  gourdes.  Of  the  issue 
of  paper  currency  called  ‘‘Nord  Alexis”  amounting  to  10,000,000 
gourdes  in  notes  of  denominations  of  1  and  2  gourdes,  there  were 
incinerated  in  Port  au  Prince  on  May  22,  last,  5, 441,. 713  goimles. — ^ — 
The  municipal  council  of  Port  au  Prince,  believing  in  the  liberty  and 
justice  advocated  and  practiced  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  has  changed 
the  name  of  the  street  called  Magasin  de  L’Etat  to  ABRAHAM 
LIXUOLN.  The  streets  of  the  capital  of  Haiti  bearing  colonial 
names  have  been  renamed  in  honor  of  distinguished  Haitians,  among 
which  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  The  street  formerly  called 
Kronts-Forts  will  now  be  called  Thomas  Madiou  Street;  Casernes 
Street,  Eneliis  Robin  Street;  Bretagne  Street,  Oswald  Durand; 
'Piremasse  Street,  Justin  Lherisson;  Reservoir  Street,  Dr.  Aubry 
Street;  Pavee  Street,  Dantes  Dest ouches  Street;  Penthievre  Street, 
Dr.  .lanvier  Street.  The  city  park  near  the  cemetery  will  be  called 
Leconte  Park;  the  road  to  the  south  of  the  city  will  be  called  Dr. 
Debous  Avenue,  and  the  road  to  the  west  of  the  cemetery  will  be 

called  Fleury  Bathier  Avenue. - Le  Moniteur,  of  Port  au  Prince, 

of  May  27,  1916,  publishes  the  complete  text  of  the  report  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Commerce  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  charged  with  the  study  of  the  plan  to  consolidate  the  POSTAL 

AND  TELEORAPH  services  of  the  Republic. - An  executive 

decree  of  May  17,  last,  provides  that  CLASSICAIj  AND  PROFES¬ 
SIONAL  instruction  shall  in  future  be  given  in  the  Alie  Duboise 
School,  in  accordance  with  a  ruling  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  which  was  published  in  Le  Moniteur,  of  Port  au  Prince, 

of  May  24,  1916. - Le  Matin,  a  newspaper  of  Port  au  Prince, 

announces  the  arrival  in  the  national  capital  of  G.  Harris,  who  pro¬ 
poses  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  COMMERCIAL  SITUATION 
in  Haiti  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  This 
report  is  to  be  published  as  an  oHicial  document  for  free  distribu¬ 
tion  to  persons  interested  in  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries. - 

Emile  Marcelin  has  been  appointed  CONSUL  of  Haiti  in  Mobile,  Ala. 


La  Soinana  Ilustrada  (Tho  Illustrated  Weekly)  of  Tegueijjalpa, 
eoinmentinji  upon  the  jdaii  of  the  Government  of  Honduras  to  estah- 
lish  an  AGRIt'ULTLKAL  SGIIOOL  at  F)1  Toneontin,  exj)resses 
tho  opinion  that  if  a  strietly  modern  and  well-equipped  sehool  is 
founded  and  eondueted  in  a  ])raetieal  manner,  that  it  will  he  of 
more  importanee  and  real  worth  to  the  nation  than  all  the  profes¬ 
sional  sehools  at  ])resent  in  oj)eration  in  the  country.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  a<jrieidture  in  the  Hepuhlie,  together  with  the  huilding  of 
railways  and  j)uhlie  highways  leading  into  all  of  the  departments, 
will  he  of  inealeulahle  service  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  nation,  for  in  this  way  products  intended  for  other 
tlian  the  local  markets  can  he  easily  and  quickly  shipj)ed  out  and 
disposed  of  where  they  are  most  needed  without  running  the  riskof 

having  all  of  the  prolits  eaten  up  hy  transportation  (diarges. - The 

Ke])uhlic  of  Honduras  has  over  3,6.5S  I^LANTATIONS  and  fanns 
under  cultivation,  rejiresenting  an  area  of  manzanas  (117,2S6 

hectares),  22, ()()()  manzanas  (1.5,400  hectares)  of  which  are  under  irri¬ 
gation.  The  |)rincipal  products  under  cultivation  are  fiher-j)roducing 

jdants,  hananas,  coffee,  sugar  cane,  ruhher,  coconuts,  and  cacao. - 

The  ap])ro.\imate  jiroduction  of  the  Hepuhlie  of  Honduras  in  1915 
of  the  STAPLE  ARTICLES  of  the  country  was  as  follows:  Corn, 
222,S44,.500  |)ounds;  maicillo  (a  kind  of  millet),  24,655,100  pounds; 
heans,  14,031,200  pounds;  rice,  3,252,600  jxnmds;  coffee,  3, S60, 100 
I)ounds;  hananas,  6,069,379  hunches;  yucca,  SI ,000,000  pounds;  and 
wheat,  S60,600  pounds.  The  hananas  of  Honduras  come  principally 
from  the  Department  of  Atlantida,  with  small  (piantities  from  the 
Department  of  Cortez  and  the  Islands  of  Bahia.  The  coffee  country 
is  chielly  in  the  Department  of  Santa  Barbara,  while  about  one-half 
of  the  maize  grown  in  the  Republic  comes  from  the  Department  of 
Copan.  Nearly  all  of  the  wheat  lands  at  present  utilized  in  the 
country  are  in  the  Department  of  Ocotepeque,  while  the  maicillo,  or 
grass  resembling  millet,  is  cultivated  in  the  Department  of  Itihuca. 

- The  Government  of  Honduras  has  granted  a  SCHGLARSIHP 

to  Conrado  Bonilla,  who  has  sailed  for  the  Ihiited  States  to  take  up 
his  studies  in  one  of  the  colleges  of  that  country. - The  depart¬ 

ment  of  fomento  (promotion)  has  leased  the  CGCONUT  PLANTA¬ 
TIONS  of  the  National  Governnient  in  the  Department  of  Tela  to 
Trinidad  Raudales  for  an  annual  rental  of  4,325  pesos  (peso  =  SO. 3537). 

- Through  its  consul  in  New  York  the  Government  of  Honduras 

recently  paid  2,625  pesos  for  100  TELEPHONES  and  their  acces¬ 
sories,  shipj^ed  from  the  port  of  New  York  to  Honduras. - Enrique 
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'Poledo  Lopoz  lias  betMi  authorized  by  a  law  of  Congress,  duly  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Uepublie,  to  establish  a  (lASEOl’S 
WATER  FACTORY  at  La  (Viba  and  to  operate  same  for  a  period 
of  five  years.  The  concessionaire  has  the  j)rivilege  of  importing 
in  one  shipment  all  the  machinery  needed  for  the  installation  of 

the  factory. - The  Government  lias  leased  to  Ricardo  Sussman, 

for  a  term  of  five  yearn,  the  national  (XK'ONUT  L.VNDS,  situated  at 
Port  Sal,  between  Barra  de  Cuero  to  the  east  and  the  mouth  of  the 

Clua  River,  at  an  annual  rental  of  4,100  pesos. - The  Honduran 

Government  has  SUBVF]NTK)NE1)  the  hotel  in  the  city  of  Santa 
Rosa,  Dejiartmeut  of  Copan,  conducted  by  Emilio  Villeda  R.  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  Lenefit  of  travelers,  in  the  sum  of  100  pesos  per  month. 

- H.  ().  Jeffries  has  petitioned  the  Government  of  Honduras  for 

permission  to  establish  a  WHARF,  customhouse,  and  town  at  Zacate 
Grande,  or  at  some  suitable  point  designated  by  the  Government. 
'I'he  wharf  is  to  be  hxaited  where  steamem  of  deep  draft  can  anchor. 
If  the  (ioncessiou  is  granted  the  petitioner  proposes  to  build  a  cause¬ 
way  12  meters  wide  between  the  island  and  the  mainland,  to  be  used 
as  a  road  and  tramway.  The  petition  has  the  approval  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  and  only  requires  the  samdion  of  Congress  to 

make  it  effective. - Willing  Spencer,  charge  d’affaires  of  the 

Government  of  the  Ihiited  States,  near  the  Government  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  gave,  at  the  American  Legation  at  Tegucigalpa  on  May  26, 
1!)16,  an  artistic  and  highly  entertaining  MCSKWL  CONCERT, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Philips  Davis  ami  Mr.  Harry  Brown.  Nearly  100 
guests  were  in  attendance. 


MEXICO 


Accortling  to  El  Democrata,  a  daily  newspaper  of  tlie  city  of 
Mexico,  the  Mexican  Government  has  at  jiresent  in  operation  14 
WIRELli^SS  telegraph  stations.  The  systems  in  use  are  the  Tele- 
funken  and  Clapp-E^astham.  The  following  stations  are  now  in 
course  of  construction:  Four  De  EYrest  installations  located,  respec¬ 
tively,  at  Alamos,  Acapulco,  Veracruz,  and  Merida,  one  modern 
Telefunken  atTuxpam,  and  a  “Wireless  Specialty ”  at  Bacochibampo, 
State  of  Sonora.  Ejleven  stations  are  planned  to  be  erected  at 
important  points  in  the  Republic.  Large  stations  will  be  operated 
from  Mazatlan  and  Guay  mas,  and  smaller  ones  from  Guadalajara, 
Manzanillo,  San  Bias,  and  a  number  of  other  places.  Five  largo 
installations  and  several  portable  ones  were  recently  ordered  by  the 
(Constitutional  Government  in  the  United  States. — The  Mexican 
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Government  ])roposes  to  o])en  and  operate  PETROLEl’M  deposits 
on  national  ])roperty  in  tlie  Tain])i(*o,  "Popila,  and  I^anueo  oil  zones 
with  the  ol)jeet  of  su})ph’inf:  the  Govc'rnment  railways  with  fuel.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  (’onstitutional  railways  consume  about  G, ()()() 
barrels  of  oil  |)er  day.  According  to  press  re|)oits  the  hull 

ring  in  the  city  of  Ghihuahua  has  he(Mi  offered  to  tin*  American 
hoard  of  EOKEIGX  MISSIONS  as  a  site  for  the  int(‘rnational  col¬ 
lege  which  is  to  he  transferred  from  Guadalajara.  The  various 
Protestant  denominations  doing  mission  work  in  Mexico  have  assigned 
as  working  territory  to  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  the 
States  of  Ghiliuahua,  Sonora.  Lower  Galifornia,  and  northern  Sinaloa, 
the  ])opulation  of  which  aggn'gates,  a])proximately,  SOO, ()()() 
souls.  A  recent  executive  decree  provides  for  the  eslahhshinent 

in  the  city  of  Mexico  of  a  SGllOOL  OF  LIBKAKIANS  and  archivists 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Agustin  Loera  Ghavi'Z.  'Phe  Con¬ 

stitutional  Government  has  ])romulgated  a  decree  making  jiersons 
who  obtained  divtuves  before  the  DIVORCE  LAW  of  December  21), 
1914,  went  into  effect,  legally  entitled  to  contract  new  matrimonial 

alliances. - An  executive  decree  has  been  issued  by  the  First 

Chief  and  Provisional  President  prohibiting  on  and  after  flune  1,  1916, 
and  until  further  ordered,  SPECULATION  IN  COIN  and  hank  notes 

in  the  Republic.- - The  CUSTOMS  administration  at  Mazatlan 

has  been  raised  to  an  office  of  the  second  class  and  the  ])ersonnel 
of  customs  oHicials  increased  to  90.  -  — In  A])ril  last  the  muni(a- 

])alitv  of  Torreon  established  nine  primary  SCHOOLS  FOR  WORK¬ 
MEN,  two  of  whicli  have  night  se.ssions.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
enroll  as  large  a  number  of  illiterates  in  these  schools  as  |)ossihle. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  work  which  has  ])roved  (piite  ])opular  is  a 

course  in  the  study  of  English.  - The  Mexican  Government  has 

taken  steps  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  COTTON  and  maize 
in  nortnern  Mexico,  es])ecially  in  the  Laguna  region  of  Coah.uila. —  — 
An  ex(*cutive  decree  hac,  been  issued  re<|uiring  the  values  shown  in 
('ONSULAR  INVOK’ES  to  he  in  the  money  of  the  country  of  origin. 
Consuls  are  authorizetl  to  charge  3  ])er  cent  of  the  value  of  same, 
but  in  no  case  slndl  the  charges  he  less  than  tlie  equivalent  of  1  peso 

Mexican  gold. - The  governor  of  the  State  of  (\iahuila  has 

ordere<l  SCHOOLS  established  in  that  Commonwealth  in  mining, 
agricultural,  and  industrial  settlements  where  there  are  more  than 

30  pupils  of  school  age  without  echicational  instruction. - An 

executive  decree  provides  that  after  July  I  of  the  present  year  MIN¬ 
ING  TAXES  shall  be  payable  in  Mexican  gold  coin. - For  the 

purpose  of  distributing  in  an  equitable  manner  the  RAW  COTTON 
produced  in  the  Republic,  of  which  there  has  been  an  abnormally 
heavy  yield  in  the  Laguna  region,  the  Government  has  undertaken 
to  provide  the  factories  of  the  country  with  a  sufficient  suj)ply  of  this 
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fiber  to  enable  tbein  to  remain  in  operation. - The  Pnnnsional 

(loverninent  has  exteiubal  the  time  for  the  KPVALIDATIOX  OF 
PATENTS  issued  under  the  Huerta  regime  until  September  30, 
1916. 


NICARAGUA 


'Pbe  CUSTOMS  KEC'EIPTS  of  tlie  Republie  of  Nicaragua  for  the 
first  (piarter  of  1916  amounted  to  S22U,S6S,  as  conijiared  with  $172,133 
during  the  same  ])eriod  of  191.'),  or  an  increase  in  1916  of  $4S,73.'). 
'Pbe  receipts  in  1916  by  months  for  the  <piarter  referred  to  were  as 
follows:  danuary,  $72,.')16;  February,  $60,248;  and  March,  .$88,104; 
while  those  covering  the  same  term  of  191.')  amounted  to  $4.5,06.5 
in  .January,  $.59,460  in  February,  and  $67,608  in  March. - Accord¬ 

ing  to  the  Bluelields  American  the  Eden  Mining  ('o.  is  receiving  a 
large  (quantity  of  machinery  ordered  from  the  United  States,  and 
expects  all  of  it  to  be  installed  and  the  REDUCTION  WORKS  in 
oj)eration  within  a  few  months.  Mr.  .J.  L.  Phillips,  the  general 
superintendent  of  this  company,  recently  made  a  business  trip  to 
Philadelphia  and  reports  that  active  work  is  in  progress  in  every 
department  of  the  comjiany’s  activities  in  Nicaragua,  and  that  the 
transportation  (question  along  the  coast  and  upper  rivers,  which  has 
heen  inadequate  heretofore,  is  being  solved  by  the  increased  facilities 
made  ])ossible  at  this  season  of  the  year  due  to  the  greater  depth  of 

water  in  the  rivers. - The  following  are  among  the  jirincipal 

SAWMlLLSof  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Republic:  themiUoftlieCukra 
Co.,  the  Pt)rt  Perlas  Co.’s  sawmill,  and  the  large  mill  at  Schooner  (’ay 
belonging  to  the  IJelanguer  Co.,  incorporated. - The  Govern¬ 

ment  of  Nicaragua  has  appointed  Senator  .1.  Leo])oldo  Salazar  to 
visit  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Republic,  to  investigate,  hear  com- 
l)laints,  and  report  upon  the  BANANA  INDUSTRY  of  that  region, 
with  the  objectof  bringingabout  a  state  of  affairs  that  will  be  equitable 

and  mutually  satisfactorv  to  both  the  growers  and  buyers. - A 

MUNK’IPAL  NIGHT  SCHOOL  at  Bluefields  was  opened  to  the 
public  in  Municipal  Hall  in  .June  last.  ’Plie  school  is  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  .John  Bravo  of  the  Cristobal  Colon  College,  and 
commenced  its  sessions  with  an  enrollment  of  about  .50  students  of 

both  sexes. - According  to  ])ress  reports  from  Managua  the 

Nicaraguan  Congress  has  ratified  the  entire  Atlantic  Coast  RAIL¬ 
ROAD  C(JNTRA(’T  with  the  New  York  bankers. - A  United 

States  COLONIZATION  company,  rej)resented  by  S.  S.  Wright  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  has  ])urchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
Pearl  Lagoon  District  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  it  proposes  to 
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sell  on  easj'  terms,  in  small  lots,  to  aetnal  settlers,  'lliis  eompany 
investigated  a  number  of  pro])erties  in  different  ])arts  of  (Vntral 
Ameriea  and  finally  seleeted  lands  on  the  East  ('oast  of  Nieara- 

gua. - Aeeording  to  La  Voz  del  Atlantieo  (The  Voiee  of  the 

Allantie),  a  weekly  newspajH'r  of  llluefields,  the  PEARL  LACIOON 
RAILWAY  on  the  Atlantie  eoast  is  being  rapidly  constructed. 
Fifteen  miles  of  the  line  are  at  present  in  operation,  and  about  40 
miles  of  roadbed  have  been  completed  and  are  ready  for  the  laying 

of  the  ties  and  rails. - A  Chieagt>  firm  recently  inspected  the 

SPOXCIE  FISHERIES  at  Mosquito  ('ays  about  30  miles  southeast 
of  ('ape  (Iraeias  a  Dios.  The  expert  was  of  the  o])inion  that  the 
s])onges  were  not  obtainable  in  sufficient  size  and  cpiantity  to  war¬ 
rant  their  shipment,  in  the  ])resent  state  of  the  market,  to  New 

York. - The  ('oncordia  mine  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nicaragua 

has  ])laced  an  order  in  the  United  States  for  the  machinery  neces¬ 
sary  to  install  a  ('YANll)E  PLANT.  I’ntil  this  jdant  is  in  o])era- 
ti(»n  the  mine  proposes  to  continue  treating  its  free  milling  ores 
obtained  from  the  surface  veins  of  the  ])roj)erty. 


PANAMA 


An  AGRICULTURAL  SETTLEMENT  of  experienced  American 
farmers,  42  in  number,  has  been  established  and  is  operating  as  a 
stock  company  in  Trinidad  Valley  on  the  shores  of  Gatun  Lake,  to 
develop  a  100,000-acre  tract  of  upland.  L.  S.  Meyer,  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  colony,  reports  that  the  colonists  will  till  the 
soil  with  their  own  hands  and  that  it  is  their  intention  to  become 
(dtizens  of  Panama.  A  sawmill  has  been  erected  in  a  timbered 
s(*.ction  of  the  tract  reb'rred  to  and  is  now  in  operation.  While 
the  colonists  at  present  are  living  in  temporary  houses  with  thatched 
roofs,  they  intend  in  the  near  future  to  erect  more  permanent  dwell¬ 
ings  and  to  increase  the  number  of  the  colony  to  100.  Tentative 
plans  have  been  made  with  the  Government  of  Panama  to  occupy 
some  of  the  region  between  Gatun  Lake  and  Indies  and  Code  rivers 
on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus.  A  gasoline  launch  is  in  use  by 
the  settlers  for  transportation  j)urposes  and  the  develojunent  of 

their  plans. - Statistics  furnished  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  show 

that  that  corporation  has  planted  in  its  Bocas  Division  of  Panama 
1 14,021  cacao  trees,  which  produced  during  the  past  season  1,841,000 
pods.  Part  of  the  Changuinola  plantation,  which  some  years  ago 
was  planted  to  CACAO,  is  just  beginning  to  bear,  and  at  the  present 
time  500  acres  near  ('hiriqui  Grande  are  being  set  out  in  cacao  plants. 
It  is  reported  that  a  complete  cacao  handling  instaUation,  equipped 
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with  a  vacuum-drying  ])rocpss  ami  other  modern  improvements,  has 
been  ordered  and  will  soon  l)e  erected  and  placed  in  operation  in  the 

liocas  division. - The  HOT  SPRINGS  near  Calobe  in  the  Vera- 

guas  mountains,  while  somewhat  inaccessible  ami  lacking  at  the 
present  time  in  modern  hotel  conveniences,  are  very  popular  on 
account  of  the  therapeutic  vahie  of  their  waters.  The  hot  springs 
at  Chame,  province  of  Panama,  and  at  Chiritpii  are  also  famous, 
hut  are  not  j)atronized  to  the  e.xtent  the  Calohe  Springs  are.-  — 
Luis  Martinelli,  an  Italian  siihject,  who  owns  timber  lands  and 
operates  a  sawmill  at  San  Lorenzo,  province  of  Veraguas,  recently 
marketed  12,000  feet  of  sawed  MAHOGANY  logs  for  domestic 
consumption.  Orders  for  Panama  mahogany  logs  have  hee.Ti  received 
from  the  Lhiited  States  and  Europe  in  such  cpiantities  that  the 
sawmills  of  the  coiintry  have  been  imable  to  till  them  with  the 
promptness  desired.  In  addition  to  mahogany,  the  San  Lorenzo 

district  contains  oak,  guayacan,  nispero,  and  cedar. - The  Panama 

Association  of  Gommerce  has  recpiested  the  Panaman  Government  to 
cancel  outstanding  permits  to  pxindiase  in  the  GOMMISSAKIES  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  amPto  refuse  in  future  all  ap[)li(^ations  for  this  privi¬ 
lege  on  the  ground  that  the  present  system  causes  unfair  dis- 

(n-imination. — - The  Panama  press  has  recently  been  agitating  the 

question  of  the  advisability,  for  sanitary  reasons,  of  establishing  a 
G.VRBAGE  DISPOSAL  plant  in  the  national  capital.  The  decision 

of  the  matter  lies  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress. - The 

SALVATION  ARMY  has  actjuired  a  new  hall  at  Bocas  del  Toro,  the 
funds  having  been  raised  by  private  sub.scriptions  and  contribu¬ 
tions. - The  imports  of  LIQUOR  of  all  kinds  into  the  Republic 

of  Panama  in  1914,  according  to  a  report  of  Consul  General  Snyder, 
amounted  to  S7;i,232,  of  which  S40,r)i)()  represented  the  value  of  red 
wine,  and  $28,370  the  value  of  whisky. 


Practically  all  the  ORANGES  imported  into  the  Argentine  Repub¬ 
lic  come  from  Paraguay.  In  1913  the  e.xports  of  this  fruit  from  Para¬ 
guay  to  Argentina  numbered  145,043, 000,  valued  at  213,437  Argen¬ 
tine  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  =  $0.9648).  In  1914  and  1915  Argentina 
imported  oranges,  most  of  which  came  from  Paraguay,  to  the  value 
of  244,601  and  345,640  gold  pesos,  respectively.  In  1915,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  large  fluvial  transportation  of  Paraguay  oranges  to  Buenos 
Aires  and  intermediate  ports,  about  1 ,000  cars  were  employed  by  the 
railways  in  transporting  this  fruit  to  Argentina.  Paraguay  oranges 
are  of  a  quality  and  size  which  e.xactly  meet  the  requirements  of 
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tho  Argontino  markets,  and  the  orange  lands  of  the  Republic  can  he 
made  to  produce  this  fruit  in  sullicient  (juantity  to  meet,  the  ever¬ 
growing  demands  of  the  export  trade  and  liave  an  ample  supply  for 

th(‘  consumption  of  the  home  market. -  -The  department  of 

foreign  relations  of  Paraguay  has  received  a  laudatory  report  from 
the  capital  of  I’ruguay  concerning  Paraguayan  STUDENTS  who 
are  studying  in  Montevideo,  and  certifying  to  the  industry,  good  con¬ 
duct,  and  progress  of  the  same.  These  students  were  sent  to  the 
Uruguayan  metropolis  to  study  in  the  normal,  agricultural,  and  other 
schools  of  the  Kepuhlic. -  -El  Diario,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Asun¬ 

cion,  recently  published  an  extensive  rejiort  of  the  director  of  the 
ItOTANIUAij  AND  ZOOLOCIIUAL  GARDEN  of  the  Government 
of  Paraguay,  situated  at  Trinidad  on  the  Paraguay  River  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Asuncion.  The  report  covers  the  year  1915, 
during  which  period  a  number  of  improvements  were  made  in  the 
liuildings,  grounds,  and  eijuipment  of  the  garden.  An  agricultural 
school  is  maintained  at  this  place,  and  students  are  fitted  for  theoreti¬ 
cal  and  practical  work  on  the  farms  and  plantations  of  the  Republic. 
'Phe  entire  work  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Fiebrig.  Plans  for 
providing  the  garden  with  a  port  on  the  Paraguay  River  sufficient 
to  accommodate  the  business  of  the  institution  have  been  drawn  up 
and  the  advisability  of  putting  them  in  effect  is  being  considered.— — 
'Phe  TYPOGRAPIIIC'AL  SOCIhyPY  of  Paraguay  is  jireparing  a 
])amphlet  giving  a  history  of  printing  in  the  country  from  the  date  of 
the  installation  of  the  first  printing  press,  enumerating  as  far  as 
possible  the  books  and  pamphlets  published  in  Paraguay  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  giving  a  list  of  the  establishments  which  have  been 
engaged  in  the  printing  industry  of  the  nation  up  to  1916. — • — ^ — -Press 
reports  from  Asuncion  indicate  a  strengthening  of  confidence  in  the 
commercial  transactions  of  the  Federal  capital  and  a  general  better¬ 
ment  of  business  comlitions  throughout  the  Rejiublic.  At  Asuncion 
many  new  buildings  are  in  course  of  erection,  the  streets  are  being 
paved,  and  the  suburbs  extended.  Business  is  reported  good  in 
every  branch  of  industry,  and  the  future  for  agriculture  and  stock 

raising  in  the  Republic  was  never  more  promising. - A  bill  has 

been  introduced  into  Uongress  jiroviding  for  the  erection  of  a  PENI¬ 
TENTIARY  and  jail  for  women  which,  according  to  newspaper 

reports,  wiU  probably  receive  the  approval  of  (\mgress. - Press 

reports  state  that  the  Presitlent  of  the  Republic  proposes  to  soon 
issue  a  decree  regulating  the  operation  of  WIRELESS  telegraph 

stations  in  the  Republic  in  time  of  war. - Advices  from  Asuncion 

have  been  receiveil  to  the  effect  that  the  IJoyd  Brasileiro  Steamship 
(\).  have  arranged  to  jilace  in  service  a  STEAMER  to  ply  between 

Asuncion  and  Corumba. - \  shipment  of  1 ,300  yearling  CALVES 

was  recently  made  from  Trinidad  Landing  to  the  Argentine  Repub¬ 
lic. - Tests  of  domestic  CEMENT  made  in  Asuncion  were  most 
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satisfactory,  and  show  that  a  good  quality  of  Portland  ccintMit  can 
he  made  in  the  l{epul)lic  and  placed  on  the  market  at  a  lower  rate 
than  tl»e  imported  article. -  On  the  14tliof  last  May  the  Repub¬ 

lic  of  Paraguay  celel)rated  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  ANNIVER¬ 
SARY  of  its  indei)endence.  Leaders  of  the  radieal  j)arty  have 

^  held  a  numher  of  meetings  in  Asuncion  with  the  object  of  establishing 

a  n(*w  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  the  Federal  capital. 


An  executive  decree  of  June  o,  1916,  provides  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  COMMISSION  consisting  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
chairman,  the  ])resident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Lima,  the  director 
of  (uistoms  and  ta.xes,  the  manager  of  the  tax  collection  olhce,  the 
manag('r  of  the  Salt  (\).  of  Peru,  the  j)resident  of  the  Federation  of 
Univei’sal  Artisans,  the  president  of  the  Assembly  of  United  vSocieties, 
the  president  of  the  Oeneral  Federation  of  Workmen,  and  the  chief 
treasury  inspector,  who  will  act  as  secretary  of  the  commission, 
d'he  object  of  the  commission  is  to  propose  means  and  measun's 
timding  to  stiimdate  the  importation  and  national  pn)duction 
of  ARTICLES  OF  PRIME  NE(T]SS1TY  and  to  recommend  appro¬ 
priate  measures  for  securing  a  siipply  of  foodstuffs,  and  the  sale 

of  same  to  the  consuming  public  at  reasonable  prices. - By  virtue 

of  a  recent  executive  decree  EXPORTS  OF  BULLION  “cementos,” 
mattes,  and  in  general  all  products  containing  silver,  will  only  be  per¬ 
mitted  when  they  are  covered  by  a  certificate  of  origin  issued  by  the 
engineer  of  the  metallurgical  establishment  and  approved  by  the  chief 
of  the  mining  company,  mentioning  the  name  of  the  mine  from  which 
the  ores  were  taken  as  well  as  the  place  wluu’e  they  were  smelted  or 
treated.  The  Government  reserves  the  right  to  issue  such  decrees 
and  orders  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the 

tleclarations. - The  Pimental  to  Pomalca  RAILWAY  has  been 

authorized  by  the  Government,  muler  certain  conditions  to  establish  a 
t  provisional  ])assenger  ami  freight  traflh;  over  the  constructed  sec¬ 

tion  of  the  line.  The  maximum  velocity  of  trains  is  30  kilometers 
per  hour  between  Pimental  and  Chiclayo,  and  20  kilometem  between 

'  Ghi<dayo  and  Pomalca. - The  executive  power  has  approved  an 

agnauuent  made  on  May  22,  1916,  between  the  secretary  of  the  treas¬ 
ury  and  the  following  banks:  Peru  and  London,  Italian,  Interna¬ 
tional  of  Peru,  Popular,  German  Trans-Atlantic  and  the  Lima  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank.  The  agreement  contains  three  clauses  which  obligate  the 
Government  to  exchange  BANK  NOTES  (circular  checks)  at  par  for 
gold  coin  for  payments  made  on  account  of  the  loan  of  £o()0,000,  and 
said  banks  agree  to  increase  their  gold  guaranty  for  the  issue  of  bank 
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notes  (circular  chocks)  iu  the  projiortion  to  the  amount  oxchanf'od. 
Ti»o  Bank  of  Peru  and  London  lias  increased  its  jfuaranty  of  bank 

notes  (circular  chocks)  to  £198,433. - The  comjiany  operating 

the  guano  deposits  of  Peru  has  declared  a  dividend  of  2.5  centavos  per 

share  for  the  second  half  of  1915. - A  presidential  decree  of  May 

24,  1916,  convokes  the  NATIONAL  C’OXGKESS  in  regular  session  on 
-July  28,  1916. —  The  National  Government  has  begun  an  active 
propaganda  for  the  encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  WHEAT 
in  ilifferent  parts  of  the  Keiniblic,  and  jiroposes  to  expend  for  this 
jnirpose  up  to  3,000  Peruvian  ])ounds. —  -The  Government  of 
Venezuela  has  conferred  upon  President  Pardo  the  DEGORATION 
of  the  “Busto  del  Lihertador”  (Bust  of  the  Liberator)  of  the  lirst  class 
and  upon  Enrique  de  la  liiva  Agiiero  the  same  decoration  of  tlu^ 

second  class. -  -The  executive  jiower  has  ordered  MUNICIPAL 

ELECTKJNS  throughout  the  liiqmblii^  to  be  ludd  in  December  next 
in  accorilance  with  the  law.  The  oliicials  to  be*  elected  will  occupy 

their  resjiective  posts  on  danuary  1,  1917.  - On  May  16  last 

there  was  unveihul  in  the  city  of  Cuzco  with  imposing  ceremonies  a 
MONUMENT  in  honor  of  Commander  Ladislao  Espinar,  a  native,  of 
Cuzco,  who  was  killed  in  the  war  of  1879.  The  authorities,  the  local 
educational  institutions,  colleges,  and  schools  took  jiart  in  the.  e.xer- 
cises,  which  consisted  of  a  procession  and  speech  making,  and  the 

National  Government  declared  that  day  a  holiday  in  Cuzco. - A 

ilecree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  provides  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  SCHOOL  RIFLE  CLUBS  in  public  and  private  schools  of 

secondary  instruction.-  - The  ])ress  of  Lima  announces  that  the 

Government  has  received  oflicial  notice  from  the.  board  of  directors 
of  the.  Danish  STEAMSHIP  Co.  of  the  establishment  of  a  direct 
line  of  vessels  between  (’ojiciidiagen  and  Callao,  via,  altennitely,  the 

Strait  of  Magellan  and  the  Panama  Canal.  - The  provincial 

])ower  of  Cuzco  has  taken  charge  of  the.  erection  of  a  M()Nl"MENT 
in  Regoeijo  Plaza  <»f  tliat  city  in  honor  of  the  celebrated  Peruvian 
historian  Garcilaso  <le  la  Vega,  a  native  of  the  Inca  capital.  The 
corner  stone,  of  the  monument  is  to  be  laid  during  tlu'  ajijiroaching 
annual  festivities  in  honor  of  national  independence. 


SALVADOR 


The  commission  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  appointed  to 
take  part  in  fixing  the  PERMANENT  BOUNDARY  LINE  between 
the  Republics  of  Salvador  and  Honduras,  is  composed  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Antonio  Crellana,  and  engineers  Francisco  Espinal  and  Pedro  Fonseca. 
The  mission  of  Honduras,  appointed  for  the  same  purpose,  is  made 
up  of  Dr.  Romulo  Duron,  and  engineers  Medardo  Zufiiga  and  Luis 
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Pax.  These  eoiinnissions  will  soon  meet  in  the  town  of  Anamoras, 
Itepublie  of  Salvador,  to  hej^in  the  work  for  which  they  have  been 
selected.  -A  decree  of  the  National  Le<;islative  Assembly 
])ermits  FREE  ENTRY  into  the  Republic  of  shipments  of  Peruvian 
bark  in  ])ieces  or  ])owder,  sul])huric  acid  and  (juinine  ((piinina  en 

bruto). -  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the.  cuttins;  down  of  the 

FORESTS  of  the  country,  regardless  of  the  prohibition  of  the  land 
and  municipal  laws,  has  tended  to  dry  up  or  diminish  the  flow  of 
water  from  the  s]>rings  and  streams  that  supply  many  of  the  towns 
and  ])lantations  of  the  Repid)lic  with  this  necessary  fluid,  thereby 
causing  inconvenience  to  communities  and  injury  to  agriculture,  the 
President  has  recpiested  tbe  governors  of  the  res])ective  departments> 
'n  coo])eration  with  the  mayors  of  the  towns,  the  forest  guards  and 
the  local  landowners,  to  engage,  from  tlie  .‘hi  to  the  1.5th  of  May  of 
each  year,  in  a  systematic  replanting  of  the  demuh'd  areas,  giving 
s])ecial  attention  to  places  when*  th(*re  an*  now  or  form(*rly  e.xisted 
s])rings  or  depressions  which  give  rise  to  stn*ams  and  water 
courses. - The  construction  of  a  NATIONAL  IIKIIIWAY  be¬ 

tween  the  cities  of  Santa  Ana  and  Nueva  Concepcion,  which  road 
crosses  the  Lempa  River,  was  commenced  during  the  latter  part  of 

May  of  the  ])resent  year. - The  Mercedes  R.  de  Melendez  ('OL- 

LE(1E  FOR  (URLS  at  Chalchuapa  was  oflicially  opened  for  service, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  that  town,  on  May 
14,  1916.  Gustavo  A.  Ruiz,  consul  general  of  Salvador  in  Buenos 

Aires,  represented  his  country  at  the  (’ENTENARY  (’ELEBRATION 
of  the  proclamation  of  Argentine  indepemlence  on  the  9th  of  the 
present  month.  La  Prensa,  a  daily  news])aper  of  the  city  of  San 

Salvador,  announces  tbe  discovery  of  a  GOLD  MINE  reputed  to 
contain  abundance  of  rich  ore,  near  the  town  of  El  (’armen,  district 
of  La  Ihiion.  The  same  publication  also  states  that  valuable  PETRO¬ 
LEUM  de])osits  have  been  encountered  in  the  department  of  Mora- 

zan.  - According  to  ])ress  reports  a  plantation  owner  in  the  de])art- 

ment  of  San  Miguel  is  setting  out  1,^90,000  JlENEt^UEN  ])lants 
with  the  object  of  engaging  in  that  industry  on  a  large  scale. - 
About  the  middle  of  last  May  construction  work  was  begun  on  the 
ZA( 'ATECXlljUt/A  .STATION  of  tlio  International  Railway. 

The  President  has  decre(*d  a  strict  observance  of  the  law  refpiiring 
EXPORT  TAXES  to  be  collected  on  the  weight  of  the  products 
exported  specified  in  kilos,  and  re([uiring  customs  administrators  to 
refuse  to  pass  shipments  covered  by  documents  which  fail  to  comply 
with  this  provision  of  the  law.  The  reports  of  customs  administra¬ 
tors  to  the  General  Bureau  of  .Statistics  of  the  Government  of  Salvador 

for  the  sake  of  uniformity  must  show  weights  in  kilos. - The 

National  Legi.slative  Assembly  hjis  modified  the  law  governing  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  ARMS,  EXPLOSIVES,  etc.,  in  the  Republic 
so  as  to  require  an  annual  payment  of  100  pesos  for  each  main 
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ollico  or  frtctorv,  and  50  posos  for  each  branch  office  or  factory  if 
located  in  the  same  department,  hut  if  situated  in  different  depart¬ 
ments  then  each  branch  office  or  faidorv  is  reipiired  to  pay  the  full 
(juota  of  100  pesos  annually.  If,  however,  branch  offices  or  factories 
are  maintained  in  the  same  city  in  which  tlie  principal  office  or 
factory  is  located,  they  are  reijuired  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  25 
pesos  each. 


The  {jeneral  BUlXJhyr  of  receipts  and  exjienditures  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Urujiuay  for  the  fiscal  year  1016-1017  estimates  the  recei])ts 
at  20,086, 12S  pesos,  and  the  expenditures  at  20,406,445,  leaving  an 
estimated  deficit  of  .320,017  pesos.  The  expenditures  arc  made  up 
of  the  following  items:  Legislative  jiower,  706,812  pesos;  presidency, 
6f(,244;  interior,  3,277,082;  foreign  affairs,  51 1,735:  finance,  2,104,248; 
public  instruction,  3,276,072;  industries,  848,303;  public  works, 
1,376, .500;  war  and  marine,  5, 185, .540;  judicial  power,  383,712;  public 
debt,  8, .506, 340;  sundry  credits,  707,672;  and  pensions,  etc.,  2,361,277. 
The  princi])al  items  of  estimatetl  revenue  are  as  follows:  Gustoms 
duties,  12, .500, 000  pesos;  property  tax,  4,160,000;  license  tax,  1,600,- 
000;  tax  on  alcohol,  matches,  beer,  tobacco,  sugar,  wines,  s])ii'its, 
medicines,  live  stock,  and  inheritances,  3,8!)0,000;  and  stain])  and 
other  taxes,  7,376,428.  —  -The  Government  has  introduccal  into 
Congress  a  bill  modifving  the  ])resent  system  of  SfX'ONDARY  AND 
PKEPAKATOKY  EDUCATION.  The  curriculum  is  divided  into 
two  ])eriods  or  grades;  that  is  to  say,  a  general  course  of  four  years 
and  a  com])lementarv  one  of  two  years.  The  first  jieriod  gives  pref¬ 
erence  to  the  study  of  natural  science,  modern  languages,  agronomy, 
and  bookkeejiing,  while  the  second  period  pays  attention  to  particu¬ 
lar  subjects  not  included  in  the  first  ])eriod. - The  amended  IM¬ 

PORT  CONSULAR  REGl’LATIONS  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay 
require  freight  lists  to  s])ecify  the  class  and  name  of  the  vessel,  name 
of  the  ca])tain,  flag  under  which  the  vessel  sails,  registered  tonnage, 
total  tonnage  of  cargo  for  each  port  of  the  Rejmblic,  name  of  ])ort  of 
origin  and  of  ])ort  of  destination  in  the  Republic,  number  of  bill  of 
lading,  marks,  numeration  and  number  of  bales,  class  and  contents, 
gross  weight  or  measurement  as  the  case  may  be,  names  of  ship])ers 
and  consignees,  and  the*  declared  value  of  the  goods  in  I’ruguayan 
currency,  in  accordance  with  the  respeidive  bills  of  lading  or  certificates 

of  origin. - The  annual  STOCK  FAIR  under  the  auspices  of  the 

Rural  Association  of  I'ruguay  will  be  opened  at  the  Prado  in  Monte¬ 
video  on  August  25,  1916.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  make  this  fair 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  the  national  cajiital.  Im- 
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])rovoni(‘nts  of  a  porniaiient  nature  are  planned  at  the  fair  j'rounds, 
inasinneh  as  the  Rural  Association  ])roposes  to  hold  at  some  time  in 

the  near  future  an  international  stock  fair  in  Montevideo. - The 

President  of  the  Repuldic  has  delivered  a  message  to  Congress  recom¬ 
mending  an  appropriation  of  18,000  ])esos  for  the  purpose  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  town  of  Lacaze  with  POTABLE  WATER. - An  aihnin- 

istration  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  a  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OK  PAINTING  AND 
SCULPTURE.  The  school  proposes  to  impart  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical  instruction  free  in  drawing,  painting,  engraving,  scidpture,  and 
architecture,  and  intends  to  maintain  ])opular  courses  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  artistic  culture.  It  is  reported  that  after  the  school  is 
in  operation  the  subvention  now  given  by  the  Government  to  ])rivate 
art  schools  will  be  discontinued.  A  contract  has  been  made  by 

the  Government  of  IT'uguay  with  Angel  Zanelli,  an  Italian  scvd])tor, 
for  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  Montevideo  in  honor  of  the  Uru¬ 
guayan  patriot,  dOSE  G.  ARTIGAS.  Tlie  monument  will  be  in 
accord  with  the  drawings  submitted  by  the  scul])tor  in  a  com])etitive 
contest,  and  is  to  be  completed  within  tliree  years. - The  NA¬ 

TIONAL  LIBRARY  in  Montevideo  celel)rated  on  May  25  last  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  its  e.xistence.  La  Cam])aha,  a  daily 

evening  paper  published  in  tlie  (ity  of  Artigas,  advocates  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  TOBACCO  in  tliat  de])artment,  wiiicli  possesses  a  soil  said  to 
be  capable  of  producing  higli-grade  and  finely-flavored  tobacco 
leaves. - The  net  receipts  of  the  MONTEVIDEO  WATER¬ 

WORKS  in  1915  w'ere  P 120, 498. 
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On  May  29,  1916,  Dr.  EYlipe  Rincon  Gonzalez,  a  priest  of  the  parish 
of  San  Cristobal,  was  elected  by  the  National  Congress  AIKTI- 
BISIIOP  OF  CARACAS  AND  VENEZUELA.  The  selection  has 
been  approved  by  the  people  of  ^'e•nezuela  w'ith  manifestations  of 

great  joy. - The  board  of  <lirectors  of  the.  Fluvial  A  Coastwise 

Navigation  Co.  of  Veneziiela  called  a  special  meeting  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  that  company  in  May  last  for  the  pTirj)ose  of  securing 
approval  for  an  ISSUED  OF  BONDS  to  tlie  value  of  8()(),()()()  bolivares 
(1  bolivar  =  . SO.  198)  for  the  purchase  of  three  steamships  to  be  used 
in  tlie  serviiT  of  the  comjiany. - In  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 

visions  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  National  Academy  of  Medi¬ 
cine  of  Caracas,  that  institution  of  learning  has  opened  its  register 
to  candidates  w'ho  desire,  to  participate  in  the  annual  competitive 
test  for  the  VARGAS  PRIZE  for  1915,  consisting  of  a  gold  nieilal 
and  1,()()0  bolivares  in  cash,  to  be.  aw'arded  for  the  best  essay  on  one 
of  the  following  topics ;  Kalazar,  beriberi,  carates  (a  skin  disease  which 
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prevails  among  tlie  Negroes  in  the  Tropics). - On  April  :i()  last, 

work  was  commenced  hy  the  organizing  committee  of  the  Secoml 
Venezuelan  MKDK'AL  CONGRESS  which  will  he  held  in  Caracas 
some  time  <hiring  the  present  year,  the  exact  date  to  be  determiiu'<l 

later.  - The  Venezuelan  press  states  tliat  a  foreign  company  has 

taken  preliminary  steps  toward  exj)loiting  the  CARBONATE  OF 

MAGNF^SIA  DEPOSITS  found  in  the  municipality  of  Lares. - At 

the  beginning  of  May,  1916,  the  work  of  repairing  the  LEVEE  to  tlie 
east  of  Ciudad  Bolivar,  thrown  uj)  to  keep  out  the  waters  of  the 
Orinoco  River,  was  finished.  This  will  in  future  ])revent  the  eastern  part 

of  the  city  from  being  flooded. -  Reports  state  that  Valencia  &  Mo- 

diano,  of  Porlamar,  Margarita  Island,  have  ordered  a  modern  COTTON 
GIN  from  New  York  to  he  use<l  in  the  ginning  and  baling  of  the  cotton 
crop  of  that  island.  These  gentlemen  also  j)ropose  to  engage  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  cotton  on  a  large  scale  on  lamls  purchasc<l  by  them  in  the 
neighborhood  of  San  Antonio,  and  will  drill  for  artesian  water  with 
which  to  irrigate  their  cotton  jdantations.  -  The  Secretary  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  of  Peru  has  notified  the  Goveniment  of  Venezuela  that 
Guillermo  Maclnulo  Morales  and  Rafael  Figueredo  Herrera,  Venezue¬ 
lan  students  who  have  scholarships  in  the  School  of  Mities  at  Lima, 
will  soon  have  conferred  upon  them  the  degree  of  MINING  ENGI¬ 
NEER. - In  March  last  a  shipment  of  SoT.oOO  kilos  of  (X)PPER 

ORE,  valued  at  88,625  bolivarcs,  the  ])roperty  of  the  South  American 
Copper  S\nidicate,  was  shipped  to  New  York  in  the  Dutch  steamer 

Luna. - An  executive  order,  issued  in  accordance  with  the  terms 

of  the  contract  made  by  4.  P.  (hiellar,  with  the  Executive  Power, 
authorizes,  solely,  ^Ir.  (’uellar,  or  his  representatives  or  assigns,  to 
export  through  the  customluuises  of  the  Republic  CIIK’LE  extracted 

from  the  jamdare  tree. - During  the  fii'st  two  weeks  of  May 

of  the  present  year  Gen.  Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  President  elect  of 
Venezuela,  oflicially  opened  to  public  traflic  TWO  IMPORTANT 
HIGHWAYS,  one  of  which,  50  kilometers  long,  runs  from  Caracas  to 
Guatire,  and  the  other,  59  kilometers  long,  from  Maracay  to  Ocumare 
on  the  coast.  During  the  same  period  Gen.  Gomez  also  opened 
to  jniblic  use  the  Tacarigua  Sl'GAR  CENTRAL  situated  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Valencia,  and  the  new  Maracay  electric-light  plant, 
which  furnishes  light  and  jiower  to  that  city  and  the  industrial 

establishments  of  the  surrounding  country. - According  to  the 

report  of  the  department  of  public  works,  great  activity  is  being 
shown  in  repairing  the  following  CART  ROADS:  The  Tachira 
Central  from  Caracas  to  La  Guaira;  from  Caracas  to  Charallave; 
from  Villa  de  Cura  to  San  Juan  de  los  Morros  and  Calabozo;  from 
Caracas  to  Valencia;  from  Puerto  CabeUo  to  San  Felipe;  from 
Cunana  to  Cumanacoa;  from  Cumarebo  to  Vela;  and  from  La  Guaira 
to  Macuto. 


